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of a new concept in passenger-train travel—in Chicago, August 3lst! 





The new General Motors experimental passenger train new concepts in integrated design of motive power and 
will make its debut at the General Motors “Powerama”* cars to increase attractiveness of service and make pos- 
in Chicago August 31st to September 25th. This ten- sible great reductions in first cost, operation and upkeep 
coach, high-speed, lightweight train suggests radical of passenger transportation equipment. 


*Poweroma —An exposition at Soldier Field to acquaint the public with what General Motors is doing in the general powering field. 
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How the ARO works 


1. Feeds a thin film of oil to the inside corner of 
the rail, both on the straight course and at 
curved section of the track. 

. Stops oiling when the wheel is running without 
deviation or when the wheel is stopped, thus 
minimizing the consumption of oil. 


Some characteristics of the ARO 


1. Simple to install, easy to maintain, because 
only one pair of oilers are needed for a whole 
train. 
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2. Absolutely safe in running trains and applying 


ily ; 
i brakes, because oil never comes up to the top 


of the rails. 
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Results of the ARO tests 


1. It successfully reduced the friction of the rail 
and the wheel, resulting in less consumption 
of power and more speed. 

. The wear of the wheel flange was reduced, 
and 40% of wheel replacement became un- 
necessary. 

. Replacement of rails was cut to 50%, and 
power of operating trains was saved by about 
10%. 


UNITED STATES PAT.BNo. 2699840 . zs 
GREAT BRITAIN PATE No. 721123 For further information apply to 


The Kinki Nippon Railway Co., LTD. 


Head Office: Uehonmachi 6, Tennoji-ku, Osaka, Japan 
Branch Office: Marunouchi Bldg., Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 











This sectional view of the FR-16 
Rubber Draft Gear illustrates 
the 16 rubber units of pat- 
ented construction. The bond- 
ing of the two metal plates in 
each unit to the rubber pro- 


vides capacity and absorp- 


tion without damage to the 
rubber. 
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UNION Classification Yard Controls 


“Push-button” classification using UNION Electro-Pneumatic Re- 
tarders with Retarder Speed Control and Automatic Switching can 
speed car handling and cut the cost of classifying cars in small 
yards as well as large yards. Such installations are saving hours per 
transfer car, and damage to lading is greatly reduced. Fully auto- 
matic control can be furnished where desired. 


a 
UNION Centralized Traffic Control 


Noted for eliminating unnecessary trackage by per- 
mitting one track to carry the traffic of two. C.T.C. a 
has proved to be a major profit earner. It saves train 
time, reduces the number of locomotives needed, cuts 
Operating costs and pays for itself out of savings. 





UNION Multiplex Code Control System 


You can consolidate present interlockings for greater economies with this 
new system designed especially for remote control of interlockings. It is the 
fastest all-relay coded interlocking control system yet developed, has the 
capacity for large and busy interlockings, and a number of interlockings 
can be controlled from one point over one pair of line wires. 


Call or write for more information on this 
equipment that pays for itself out of savings. 
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Week at a Glance 


With traffic increasing— and car shortages doing the 
same — the railroads have embarked on a definite pro- 
gram of increasing their serviceable car fleet. by buy- 
ing new cars and repairing and upgrading older cars. 7 


Further details on General Motors’ new lightweight 
train indicate that its car bodies may be so low in cost 
that it may be cheaper to replace them than to repair 
them. 8 


FORUM—A “workshop” for executives is proving 
valuable in the utilities field; why shouldn't manage- 
ment training of this nature be equally valuable for rail- 
road officers? 23 


“Don’t take progress for granted,” stated N. R. Crump, 
president of the CPR, in his opening address at the 
AAR Mechanical Division and Electrical Section meet- 
ing. 24. 

Railroads can make ther own future, according to [CC 
Commissioner Clarke, by improving the quality and 


dependability of service. 26 


Reports of Mechanical Division committees which met 
at Montreal show progressive thinking on many vital 


27 


issues. 


Trailer housing for M/W gangs is being employed ona 
number of roads with suceess—eliminates need for con- 


: ‘ . 
ventional bunk cars to accommodate floating crews. 50 


BRIEFS 


The New Haven plans to charge commuters who park 
at many of its stations. First station at which the road 
will levy a parking fee of 35¢ a day, or $5.50 a month, 
is to be Norwalk-South Norwalk. Eventually. charges 


based on fees at nearby public and private parking lots 
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The 6-SL Brake handles easily and responds quickly. 


With it, you can speed up your switching opera- 
tions and still protect the lading. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 


COMPANY 


AIR BRAKE DIVISION ys ¢ WILMERDING, PA. 

















Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, four months 


FOOD cimpicsnsoseciecsuies iodinated $3,094,856,784 
VION idscrtsmenteca nen 3,028,533,293 
Operating expenses, four months 
IE Sete = $2,365,972,521 
PO yoked aa dla nes since cabisavekedioars 2,446,063,802 
Taxes, four months 
EAE ee EST SS Tare Reet oere $ 327,344,975 
NOG isessstuasecncsaegenteians baaasive 296,160,835 
Net railway operating income, four months 
DOD incseisiceghestssncssbbbacibesesusistes $ 319,554,764 
FOS = aovesaeveverd ocean lacs miacesen 204,981,565 
Net income, estimated, four months 
WOME | ekasicisssisesetapnicaroant ecdinees $ 243,000,000 
tS PAR Berpewrenem ce Net 132,000,000 


Average price railroad stocks 





June 28, 1955 98.86 

June 29, 1954 67.39 
Carloadings, revenue freight 

Twenty-four weeks, 1955 .... 16,502,507 

Twenty-four weeks, 1954 .... 15,170,107 
Average daily freight car surplus 

Wk. ended June 25, 1955.... 5,052 

Wk. ended June 26, 1954.... 73,571 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended June 25, 1955.... 12,107 

Wk. ended June 26, 1954.... 1,237 
Freight cars on order 

SNE Fp TRU encsnachcnciercteccasss 16,886 

Perea: Fy Fe  Baasiccincckailss pecovacs 15,615 
Freight cars delivered 

Five months, 1955. .............. 14,096 

Five months, 1954 ...........0 20,952 
Average number of railroad employees 

RMN FOE  cestisdattesss eccasons 1,049,114 

TTT NOD siccmrstactcsstexensen 1,062,414 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


will be instituted at all commuter stations where im- 
provements have been, or will be, made to the parking 
areas. Commuters have assailed the plan as, in effect. 
a fare rise. 


Wanted: Rusty, rusted or rolling transport equipment! 
That’s the call issued by the newly formed Museum of 
Western Transportation at Pueblo. Colo. Old steam 
locomotives from Moguls to Mallets, old coaches, 
freight cars, lanterns, signs and switch stands, as well as 
stage coaches, early autos, etc. are being sought for 
what the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce describes as 
a “transport museum second to none.” Rides on old- 
time trains and stage coaches plus meals in an old time 
Harvey House are planned as top drawing cards. 


At a showing of the Santa Fe’s new film, “Challenge for 
Tomorrow,” in New York, June 23, President Fred G. 
Gurley made a distinction between “improved tech- 
niques” and “improved technology.” The former are 
“things we can do with what we’ve got”—they don’t 
cost anything. The latter, on the other hand, cost money 
—and the Santa Fe has spent a half-billion dollars on 
them since Mr. Gurley became its chief executive. 


Enough cases of Schlitz beer to fill 44 railroad freight 
cars recently moved in a specially constructed steel 
barge from Milwaukee to points in Texas. Shipment, 
comprising 77,500 cases, is said by Frank L. De Groat, 
general traffic manager of Schlitz, to be the biggest 
single shipment of beer for civilian consumption in 


brewing history. 


“Pacific Intermountain Express has just completed 
an Operations Research project in which outside experts 
were employed. .. . It has improved’ our productivity 
in a certain field by 10% to 15%, with no increase in 
operating cost and no capital investment. Needless to 
say, I don’t think PIE is through with Operations Re- 
search.”—From an address by P. H. Small, vice-presi- 
dent, finance, PIE, to the New York Society of Security 
Analysts. 
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RAILROADS 
Was 


Service has long been National’s second name to the railroads... 
service through development and improvement of railroad specialties .. . 
service through instructing railroad personnel in the application and main- 
tenance of railroad specialties . . . service in design changes to meet 
railroads’ varying customer requirements and operating conditions. 


With the opening of the National Technical Center two years ago that 
service was expanded to include physical testing of railroad products... 


the million pound universal test machine .. . 1,640 Ib., 4,500 Ib., and 
27,000 1b. AAR drop test machines . . . 600,000 Ib. fatigue test machine... 
coupler angling and anti-creep machine ... impact test track . . . and 


supplementary electronic recording equipment. 

Used for exhaustive testing of National railroad products these modern 
test machines and their facilities are also available for use by the railroads 
for testing rolling stock and their component parts. 

For instance, the Iron Ore Company of Canada has authorized exten- 
sive tests on their ore cars, fully loaded with iron ore from their Quebec- 
Labrador mines. These cars are now on National’s impact test tracks where 
electronic recording equipment will closely scrutinize the stresses and strains 
in the cars’ body members. Bee 
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Roads Move to Increase Car Fleet 


AAR members agree to purchase 38,000 new cars at cost 
of $300 million, cut “bad orders” to 5%, upgrade others 


for high-class loading 


A three-way program aimed at in- 
creasing the nation’s serviceable freight 
car fleet by some 80,000 new or newly 
repaired units, and at upgrading addi- 
tional cars for high-class loading, was 
agreed to by member roads of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads at a 
special meeting held in Chicago on 
June 24, 

Repair Program—The repair pro- 
gram, adopted as “the quickest means 
of increasing the serviceable freight 
car supply, to meet anticipated traffic 
demands,” has as its immediate goal a 
reduction in the number of cars await- 
ing repair from 6.4% of total owner- 
ship (as of June 1) to or below 5%. 
This repair goal, which will have the 
effect of adding about 25,000 cars to 
the serviceable supply, was formally 
stated in a resolution unanimously 
adopted at the Chicago meeting. 


Upgrading—By another section of 
the same resolution, the AAR member 
roads agreed that they would, “to the 
extent necessary, to meet requirements 
of their shippers,” upgrade cars which 
are “basically serviceable but not suit- 
able for high-class loading.” No spe- 
cific goal was established, however, for 
this part of the program. 

New Cars—The new-car aspect of 
the three-way program was not em- 
bodied in a resolution, but was an- 
nounced following an informal poll of 
roads represented at the meeting, in the 
course of which they announced their 
collective intention of ordering at least 
38,000 new cars, to cost an estimated 
$300 million, within the next few weeks 
or months. These cars, added to ap- 
proximately 17,000 already on order, 
at a cost of about $150 million, and to 
the 25,000 to be restored to serviceable 


condition, make up the total of 80,000 
new or newly, repaired cars which rep- 
resent the railroads’ immediate goal. 

No announcement was made concern- 
ing number or types of cars to be 
ordered by any individual railroads, but 
the orders, inquiries and authorizations, 
totaling approximately 11,000 cars, re- 
ported elsewhere in these pages indi- 
cate that some of the larger roads are 
acting immediately to carry. out their 
intentions. 

Fewer Cars; More Traffie—Pur- 
pose of the Chicago meeting was to 
rectify the situation caused by recent 
declines in the serviceable car fleet in 
the face of increased demand for cars. 
Since February 1, 1954, when freight 
car ownership of Class I roads reached 
a postwar peak of 1,777,080 units, there 
has been a decline of 57,000 in number 
of cars owned, and of 75,000 in number 
of serviceable units, both conditions re- 
flecting the downward trend in railroad 
traffic and revenues in 1954. Since the 
first of this year, however, car loadings 
have increased; through the middle of 
June total revenue loads were about 
1 1/3 million over those in the cor- 
responding period of 1954. As a result, 
the substantial net surplus of cars avail- 





Faricy Told by NIT League 


The National Industrial Traffic 
League has released a letter dated 
June 22 which it addressed to William 
T. Faricy, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, advising him of 
an “alarming” car shortage situation. 

The letter is based on a canvass of 
NIT League membership as to condi- 
tions in the week ended June 11. 

H. H. Huston, chairman of the 
league’s Transportation Instrumentali- 
ties and Car Service Division, informed 
Mr. Faricy that there had been 629 
replies to the survey. He said the 
league had been receiving “an increas- 
ing number of complaints of shortages 
of freight cars and the bad condition 
of many of the cars furnished for load- 
ing” before the poll was initiated. 

Of the 629 replies, Mr. Huston said, 
“111 reported shortages . . . and gener- 
ally unsatisfactory, condition of cars 
furnished; also diversion of shipments 
to other forms of transportation owing 
to inability to secure sufficient cars for 
their needs.” An additional 58 replies 
indicated shortages but satisfactory con- 
dition of cars while 35 respondents 
indicated no shortages but complained 
of unsatisfactory car conditions, Mr. 
Huston said. The others reported no 
shortage, he continued. 


Car Situation Is Alarming 


A Paradox—Mr. Huston told the 
AAR president that “it is indeed a 
paradox that on one hand the railroads 
desire to obtain additional traffic and 
on the other the freight car situation 
grows steadily worse.” He said that the 
slump year of 1954 should have afforded 
the railroads time to upgrade many 
cars but, because, he said, little was 
done, “shippers are now confronted 
with an unsatisfactory car supply sit- 
uation which could have been avoided.” 

Noting widespread concern over the 
situation, Mr. Huston said he hoped 
“suitable measures” would be adopted 
at the special meeting of the AAR 
which was held June 24, two days after 
the letter was written. 

Declining Ownership—Mr. Huston 
also called attention to what he called 
“repeated representations” by the roads 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in support of their petitions for 
various Ex Parte rate increases that 
additional revenue was needed to fulfill 
car building and repair programs. “The 
present car supply. situation is difficult 
to reconcile” with this, he said. He 
went on to cite a recent verified state- 
ment by Mr. Faricy in the Ex Parte 
175 rate case that in the 15 months to 
May 1, 1955, car ownership declined 


55,000 cars and bad order cars in- 
creased from 5.1% to 6.6% of owner- 
ship. He said car ownership is now 
40,000 cars below the March 1, 1953 
level and added “when consideration is 
given to the number of cars which, 
although listed as serviceable, are un- 
suitable for loading many commodities 
and must be rejected by the shippers, 
the situation is most alarming.” 

Faricy Reply—In a June 29 
response to Mr. Huston’s letter, Mr. 
Faricy advised him of the results of 
the June 24 meeting. 

Mr. Faricy went on to inform Mr. 
Huston that the railroads feel they 
have been hampered in their car-buy- 
ing programs by expiration dates set 
in the Ex Parte rate increases and by 
the “depressed traffic” year of 1954. 
He said that if the roads are to make 
long-term commitments for new cars, 
the expiration dates of the Ex Parte 
175 rate increases must be removed. 
He added that rising costs of about 
$459,000,000 annually have not been 
offset by increased rates and pointed 
out that “an industry, operating on 
such a deficient rate of return as the 
railroads quite understandably has to 
defer ordering new cars.” 

Equipment obligations cannot safely 
be increased very much, Mr. Faricy 
said, unless net earnings increase. 
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MODEL indicates the relative size of the locomotive and 
the cars, and shows the single two-wheel idler axle which 
will sustain weight at the rear of the locomotive. One 
12-567C GM diesel engine, mounted conventionally inside 
the 53-ft locomotive, will furnish 1,325 hp for traction. 
Current for train heating, lighting and air conditioning 


More Details on GM's New Train 


First cost expected to be so low that replacement of worn- 


out car bodies may prove more economical than repair 


Ending months of speculation and 
rumor, General Motors Corporation 
confirmed in mid-June that it is build- 
ing two lightweight passenger trains 
for tryout by American railroads. 

Following GM’s announcement, Rail- 
way Age visited GM’s Electro-Motive 
Division plant at LaGrange, Ill., to 
look over workshop models from which 
the final trains are now taking shape. 
Pictures and information on these pages 
were obtained through that visit, and 
are presented as the first detailed re- 
port of trains the entire railroad in- 
dustry has wondered about. 

When GM President Harlow H. Cur- 
tice termed these trains a “new con- 
cept” in passenger train design (Rail- 
way Age, June 23, page 7), he spoke 


TEST CAR, unpainted and loaded 
with research equipment, indicates gen- 
eral appearance of individual coaches. 
Already subjected to extensive road 
testing, this purely experimental unit 
has passed all initial buffing strength 


of the relationship of the size and ca- 
pacity of their locomotives to the size 
and capacity of the trains. “In the 
past,” he said, “locomotives have been 
designed to provide the best possible 
compromise to meet wide variance in 
existent passenger equipment — in 
weight, heating, lighting and air con- 
ditioning. When the committee of rail- 
road presidents asked car builders and 
locomotive manufacturers to tackle the 
passenger equipment problem, we had, 
for the first time, an opportunity to 
select the most economical prime mover 
and match it with a train to obtain the 
ultimate in utilization and economy. 
The size of the propulsion engine, the 
size of the auxiliary engines, the size 
and weight of the cars, for instance, 


tests successfully. This coach type is 
dubbed AR-40 by GM development 
engineers because of its air-ride sus- 
pension, 40-passenger capacity, 40-ft 
length and under 40,000-lb weight. 


Note positioning of single-axle trucks. 


will be furnished by generators operated by two GM 6-110 
Detroit diesel engines, also mounted within the locomotive 
body. Top of the cab will be 13 ft, 7 in. above rails. Some 
details may vary slightly in the final version of the train, 
which will be shown publicly at the General Motors 
“Powerama,” beginning August 31 in Chicago. 


have been determined by the contribu- 
tion each makes to the most successful 
whole, from the standpoint of per- 
formance, first cost, operating cost, 
maintenance, repair costs and safety.” 

Low-Cost, Low-Weight Car—The 
new type of car body is so low in first 
cost it is expected, according to GM 
spokesmen, to prove more economical 
to discard a worn-out body and replace 
it with an entirely new body on the 
old underframe, than to put the old 
body through the present expensive 
practice of rebuilding. These bodies 
are adapted from General Motors’ 
Truck & Coach Division’s 40-passenger 
buses, but are widened 18 in. to give 
more seating space in the cars, and 
a wider aisle. 

The GM coaches will have a welded 
steel underframe, so designed as to 
carry strength out to the sides for 
maximum safety. A 3-in. space will 
separate the steel subflooring—an in- 
tegral part of the frame—from the 
flooring in the passenger compartment 
of the cars. 

Within this space will be one inch of 
dead air and two inches of Fiberglas 
insulation. The floor itself will be of 
7%-in. exterior plywood, topped by a 
1%.in. rubber mat. The seats will be 
bolted through this and direct to the 
steel subflooring. 

One end of each car will have a 
vestibule with entrances on both sides. 
Folding steps are designed to accom- 
modate passengers at both high and 
low platforms. The other car end will 
contain a lavatory and an airplane 
type pantry able to serve up to 40 
meals. 

Present plans for the test trains are 
for various feeding arrangements, in- 
cluding pre-cooked meals and perhaps 
vending machines. 
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UNFINISHED INTERIOR of test car affords some idea 
of passenger compartment dimensions as compared to 
those in a conventional coach. Seats and other fittings here 
are solely to test the ride in various locations in the cars 
and are not representative of the furnishings which GM 
plans for the train. For example, general lighting will be 
provided by four four-foot fluorescent tubes, and_ in- 
dividually-controlled airplane-type reading lights will be 
built into the overhead parcel rack. 
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REVOLUTIONARY TRUCK has single axle and bellows- 


type air suspension in lieu of conventional steel springs. 
This is but one of several types being tested by GM en- 
gineers; here, it is draped with wires, cables, etc., con- 
nected with recording instruments. 


The car bodies will be comprised of 


body variations due to load changes, 


A SAND-BAGGED TEST COACH, minus superstructure, 
shows bin-like construction in underframe. Compartments, 
from left to right, are for vestibule step, truck, air brake 
equipment, baggage (2), air conditioning equipment, 
truck and water storage tank. Attached beneath each 
tightlock coupler will be a box containing all connections 
needed for air, steam and electric lines. These connections 
will join automatically upon impact, thus eliminating the 
need for “coupling up” air and steam lines. 


ACTUAL LOCOMOTIVE CAB takes shape in the LaGrange 
plant of GM’s Electro-Motive Division. EMD spokesmen 
have indicated that final windshield will be a full wrap- 
around, but subdivided into sections with slender posts at 
corners and center. 


vertical motion. Actual location for 
mounting the shocks was still tentative 


steel carlines and purlines over which 
will be laid an exterior sheathing 
(above the floor) of anodized alu- 
minum. Below floor level, the sheath- 
ing will be steel of a similar pattern. 

Springs of Air—The air suspension 
system will help insulate the coach 
body from noise and shock of steel 
wheels on steel rails. This system also 
aims to provide self-compensation for 
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centrifugal force on curves, etc., there- 
by providing a level ride. A separate 
air line from the locomotive feeds the 
system. An outside rubber cap pedestal 
mounted between the bellows (see 
photo) will support the car body in 
the event of damage to the bellows or 
loss of air pressure for the suspension 
system. The shock absorbers are 
planned to help dampen lateral and 


when photograph was made. 

Because the locomotive will have a 
dynamic braking system, which GM 
expects will meet all requirements ex- 
cept holding the train stationary and 
for emergencies, the composition-shoe 
single brake on each car wheel will 
be so seldom used that, GM believes, 
it should last the life of the car. 





able at the beginning of this year has 
been converted to a shortage which is 
currently averaging in excess of 10,000 
cars a day. 


Mexican Railways Receive 
German Equipment 


To further a program of improved 
service on the Southeastern and Sonora- 
Lower California Railroads, the Mexi- 
can Secretariat of Communications and 
Public Works has just acquired pas- 
senger rolling stock manufactured in 
Germany. 

The equipment was built according 
to plans and specifications prepared by 
technicians of the Secretariat of Com- 
munications, and of the German equip- 
ment builders, Linke-Hoffman-Busch. 
Its principal characteristics meet stand- 
ards established by the Association of 
American Railroads, 

The Southeastern line has received 
eight express cars; eight combination 
mail-express cars; seven 80-passenger, 
air-conditioned second-class coaches; 
five 64-passenger, air-conditioned first- 
class coaches; and three fast, light- 
weight two-unit trains, each seating 108 
people. These trains are driven by 
diesel motors and the two units can 
be operated together or separately. 
Each has an electric kitchen, a baggage 
compartment, and reclining seats, and 
is air-conditioned. 

For the Sonora-Lower California line 
there are six combination mail-express 
cars, eight first-class coaches and eight 
second-class coaches, of the same con- 
struction as the coaches for the South- 
eastern. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


The Midland of Manitoba has 
ordered one 900-hp diesel switcher from 
General Motors Diesel, Ltd., at an 
approximate cost of $126,000. Delivery 
is scheduled for next January. 


The New Haven has ordered from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. two 1,700-hp. 
diesel-electric locomotive units, one of 
which will be used at each end of the 
double-ended Talgo train which the NH 
has on order from ACF Industries. 


The Seaboard Air Line has or- 
dered 10 1,750-hp diesel road-switchers 
from the Electro-Motive Division of 
General Motors Corporation at a cost 
of $1,600,000. Electro-Motive also will 
rebuild and convert 12 other SAL diesel 
units from 1,350 hp to 1,750 hp at a 
cost of $1,500,000. The units to be 
converted, purchased in 1942-43, were 
among the first freight locomotives to 
be acquired by the railroad. Deliveries 
of both new and rebuilt units are ex- 
pected to begin in September and be 
completed by. December. 


The Southern has ordered five 1,200- 
hp “Trainmaster” diesel units from 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. at an approxi- 


THESE THREE ORE UN- 
LOADERS and a conveyor 
system powered by General 
Electric motors and con- 
trols feed ore from ships 
of many nations to rail- 
road cars bound for U.S. 
industries. The Cottman 
Company unloader in the 
foreground on the Can- 
ton’s ore pier at Baltimore 
was designed and built by 
Heyl & Patterson, Pitts- 
burgh. The 1,136-ft-long 
conveyor running the 
length of the pier and the 
onshore weigh station, as 
well as the unloaders, were 
added last year. Since then 
the new facilities have 
been able to unload two 
ships in the time it form- 
erly took to unload one. 





mate cost of $1,200,000. The units were 
delivered in June. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Erie directors have authorized 
purchase of 1,000 box cars at an esti- 
mated cost of $8.000,000. 


The Gulf, Mobile & Ohio has 
ordered 400 50-ton 5014-ft box cars 
from ACF Industries. Deliveries are 
to begin next November. The road’s 
inquiry. for 200 box cars was reported 
in Railway Age, June 6, page 7. 


The Kansas City Southern has 
ordered 300 50-ton box cars from ACF 
Industries at an estimated cost of 
$1,900,000 for delivery in the first 
quarter of 1956. 


The Maine Central has ordered 250 
box cars from ACF Industries at an 
estimated cost of $1,900,000 for 
delivery in December and January. 


The New York Central is inquiring 
for 3,000 50-ton box cars. 


The St. Louis-San Francisco board 
of directors has authorized purchase 
of 2,000 freight cars to cost $16,000,- 
000. Included are 700 50-ft box cars; 
650 40-ft box cars with 8-ft doors, 
Nailable Steel Flooring and rubber 
draft gears; 200 70-ton roller-bearing- 
equipped covered hopper cars; 200 65- 
ft drop-end mill-type gondola cars; 100 
50-ton 53-ft flat cars; and 150 wood 
rack cars. The last two lots will be 
built in company shops and will have 
cast steel underframes. 


The St. Louis Southwestern has 
ordered 75 50-ton flat cars from the 


Greenville Steel Car Company at an 
approximate cost of $540,000 for de- 


livery in October. 


The Seaboard Air Line has ordered 
1,400 freight cars costing approximately 
$10,700,000. Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company will build 
1,000 50-ton 50-ft box cars; Bethlehem 
Steel Company, 200 70-ton covered 
phosphate cars; and ACF Industries, 
200 70-ton covered cement cars. De- 
livery of the box cars is expected to 
be completed by end of the first quarter 
of 1956, while delivery of the covered 
cars is scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1955. 


The Southern has ordered 1,500 
70-ton hopper cars at a cost of over 
$10,000,000. Half the cars will be built 
by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company and half by ACF 
Industries. Deliveries are expected to 
begin next October. The road’s in- 
quiry for these cars was reported in 
Railway Age, May 30, page 10. 


The Western Maryland has or- 
dered 400 70-ton hopper cars equipped 
with Timken roller bearings from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, at an esti- 
mated cost of $3,300,000. Delivery is 
scheduled for October. 


SPECIAL 


The Southern Pacific has ordered 
two magnetic-drum data-processing ma- 
chines, type 650, from International 
Business Machines Corporation, to sup- 
plement, and in some cases replace, 
mechanical punched card equipment 
now used extensively by. the road. P. J 
Kendall, SP general auditor, addressing 
the Pacific Railway Club on June 23. 
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said the rental cost of certain larger 
data-processing machines—$25,000 to 
$30,000 a month—“poses a problem as 
to the possibility of realizing sufficient 
return to warrant such a large ex- 
penditure. . . We have concluded that 
smaller systems renting for around 
$10,000 a month . . . are more adapt- 
able to our present needs.” 


PASSENGER CARS 


The Chicago & North Western 
has ordered 16 gallery-type air-con- 
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ditioned suburban coaches from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company at an approximate cost of 
$2,240,000. The cars will be basically 
similar to the 16 recently delivered 
to the C&NW (Railway Age, April 4, 
page 10). Performance of the recently 
delivered cars, and commuter reaction 
to them, has been studied, and as a 
result minor modifications will be made 
in the design of the second lot, includ- 
ing a change in seating. The study in- 
dicated commuter reaction to the new 
cars has been “highly enthusiastic.” 





Mitchell Suggests “Passenger Support” 


NYC’s Young agrees with ICC chairman’s proposal for pas- 
senger service subsidies—Other railroad officers of varied 


opinions 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Chairman Richard R. Mitchell, speak- 
ing before the AAR Accounting Divi- 
sion meeting at Atlantic City on June 
28, suggested that the government 
subsidize passenger travel on the na- 
tion’s railroads to help wipe out the 
industry’s passenger deficit which last 
year amounted to $669.5 million for 
Class I roads. 

How such subsidies would be han- 
dled, Mr. Mitchell did not say. “We do 
not like the word ‘subsidy’,” he said. 
“Out in the Middle West we don’t use 
that word. We call it ‘price support.’ 
Why not call it ‘passenger support?’ 
If passenger trains are needed in the 
public interest, why shouldn’t the 
public assist-in carrying the cost in- 
stead of forcing upon the shippers of 
the nation the burden of paying the 
passenger deficit?” 

Mr. Mitchell cited figures furnished 
by the coal industry which showed, he 
said, that this industry alone pays an 
additional 7% in freight rates because 
of the passenger deficit. 

Other ICC members pointed out 
that Mr. Mitchell’s recommendation 
was his own and did not constitute a 
statement of commission policy. 

Young Agrees—Robert R. Young, 
chairman of the New York Central, 
said that for Mr. Mitchell’s “convincing 
plea” the railroads owe the ICC chair- 
man a “debt of gratitude. The passenger 
and commuter services of the railroads, 
which have been rattling out at an 
accelerated pace for several decades, 
will crash on the dump heap within 
the next one unless the President’s and 
Judge Mitchell’s goal of equality of 
subsidy, taxation and regulation in 
transportation is realized.” 

“We in the Central,” he said, 
“would rather give good service and 
be subsidized than to give poor service 
and be criticized by the passengers.” 

“Certainly,” Mr. Young added, “it 
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would be better to have our competitors 
desubsidized just as it would be better 
for all of us to be de-taxed! But so 
long as we are so prodigally tapped at 
the bunghole to build airways, water- 
ways and highways and terminals for 
our competitors, we in the Central, at 
least, are not too proud to welcome a 
little reciprocity at the barrel head.” 

Comments by presidents and traffic 
officers of other railroads, many of 
whom declined to be quoted by name, 
indicated varying attitudes toward Mr. 
Mitchell’s proposal. 

Airlines Not Opposed—Oficials of 
the Air Transport Association took a 
lenient view of Mr. Mitchell’s remarks. 
“We certainly, wouldn’t lead any pro- 
gram to subsidize the railroads,” said 
one spokesman, “but if railroads really 
want subsidies they won’t encounter 
much opposition from airlines.” 


ICC Authority Seen Cut in 
Cabinet Report Enactment 


Enactment of the proposals of the 
President’s Cabinet ‘Committee on 
Transport Policy and Organization 
should take the Interstate Commerce 
Commission out of the role of a “busi- 
ness manager,” according to Louis S. 
Rothschild, undersecretary of com- 
merce for transportation. 

It would revise the National Trans- 
portation Policy “to indicate,” he said, 
“that the regulatory body’s responsi- 
bility is primarily that of an adjudi- 
cator.” 

Mr. Rothschild’s comments were in- 
cluded in a speech delivered for him 
at a meeting of the board of governors, 
Regular Common Carrier Conference at 
Minneapolis, June 24, by Edward Mar- 
golin, program coordinator in the un- 
dersecretary’s office. 

The undersecretary said the Cabinet 


Committee report (Railway Age, April 
25, page 49) recognized that the pres- 
ent declaration of transportation pol- 
icy. “places undue restraints upon com- 
petitive rates and service experimenta- 
tion.” The President’s committee would 
rectify this situation, he said, “by giv- 
ing carriers more rate flexibility.” 

This would not, however, Mr. Roth- 
schild declared, abolish or emasculate 
“that regulation required to protect 
the public and to help maintain a 
healthy transportation industry.” What 
it would do, he said, would be to “har- 
monize’” regulatory rate policies with 
actual competitive conditions. 

Competitive rate-making does not 
mean, he insisted, “ruinous price com- 
petition,” but in the intent of the 
Cabinet report would give carriers “a 
zone of reasonableness” within which 
they could compete “by adjusting 
prices in accordance with cost and 
service considerations.” 

As to fears that the committee’s rate 
proposals “would effectively demolish 
the trucking business,” Mr. Rothschild 
said the ICC would retain “adequate 
authority” to protect both the shipper 
and the trucker against excessive, dis- 
criminatory or unfair rates. 

Further, he went on, the committee 
proposed no change in laws governing 
“acquisition or control of motor carrier 
facilities by railroads or rail operation 
of trucks.” 


ICC Division Dropped 
In New Reorganization 


Another step in the reorganization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
based on recommendations of the Wolf 
survey (Railway Age, February. 9, 1953. 
page 16) was announced June 23. 

Effective July 1, the move consisted 
of elimination of one ICC division and 
changes in some of the work assign- 
ments of the commissioners. 

The Wolf survey was conducted over 
a six-month period by the Wolf Man- 
agement Engineering Company. Recom- 
mendations growing from the study in- 
cluded proposals for establishment of 
an office of managing director in charge 
of administrative functions and con- 
solidation of ICC staff bureaus into 
three staff officers and six administra- 
tive bureaus. 

Division 1, which handled most of 
the ICC administrative work before the 
post of managing director was set up, 
was abolished in the latest action. Its 
remaining functions, which included 
responsibility for accounts, records and 
reports, and enforcement of penalties 
and prosecutions, were divided among 
other divisions or assigned to particular 
commissioners, 

The Motor Carrier Division, 
heretofore listed as Division 5, has 
been reclassified as Division 1. The 
other divisions retain their present de- 
signations which are: Division 2—rates, 
tariffs and valuations; Division 3— 
rates, safety and service; and Division 
4—finance. (Responsibility for rate 











matters is rotated on a monthly basis 
between Divisions 2 and 3.) 

Hugh W. Cross, elected ICC chair- 
man as of July 1, will not be regularly 
assigned to any of the divisions but 
will be chairman, ex efficio, of the 
commission’s legislative and rules com- 
mittees. 

Division chairmen 
reorganization are: Division 1, Richard 
F. Mitchell; Division 2, J. Haden All- 
dredge: Division 3, Anthony F. Arpaia: 
and, Division 4, J. Monroe Johnson. 

Among the changes effected in the 
reorganization are the 
signments: 

Division 1, to be the division through 


following the 


following as- 


which the Bureau of Motor Carriers 
will report. 
Division 2, to have responsibility 


for instituting investigations of intra- 
state rates, fares and charges. classi- 


> 


fications and practices under section 13 
(3) of Part I and section 406 (f) of 
Part IV on the petition of carriers or 
freight forwarders. 

Division 4, to be responsible for 
matters arising under section 20c, pro- 
viding for the recording of equipment 
trust agreements and other documents 
relating to lease or conditional sale 
of railroad equipment. 

The commission chairman will be 
responsible for publication of statisti- 
cal releases and for claims arising un- 
der the Federal Tort Claims Act, ex- 
cept claims covered by section 2672 
of that act. 

Particular divisions having jurisdic- 
tion over the issues involved will as- 
sume the enforcement and prosecution 
authority held by the old Division 1. 

The commissioner through whom the 
Bureau of Transport Economics and 


Statistics reports will have authority to 
grant carriers, other than motor car- 
riers, extensions of time for filing an- 
nual, periodical and special reports and 
to grant exemptions from the reporting 
and accounting requirements. 

The commissioner through whom the 
Bureau of Accounts, Cost Finding and 
Valuation reports will have similar au- 
thority with regard to motor carriers. 

In addition, this commissioner will 
have authority to make administrative 
rulings with respect to the uniform 
classifications of accounts; prescribe 
rates of depreciation to be used by 
individual railroads, water carriers and 
pipe lines; and issue special authori- 
zations governing destruction of car- 
riers’ records. 


Parliament to Give 
CNR More Freedom 


The lower house of the Canadian 
Parliament has passed—and the Sen- 
ate is expected to pass—a five-point 
Canadian National Railways Act which 
would: (1) Authorize the CNR to op- 
erate a telecommunication system, in- 
cluding all subsidiaries; (2) permit 
officers and employees to act as direc- 
tors of partially owned companies; (3) 
empower the railroad to build short 
lines, not exceeding six miles in length, 
without specific authority from Parlia- 
ment; (4) allow it to operate motor 
vehicles as a substitute for train serv- 
ice that has been abandoned; and (5) 
provide procedure for extinguishing 
charters of constituent corporations. 

The third provision of the act, re- 
lating to short branch lines. sidings 
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THIS “BETTER FARM SPECIAL” 
was recently operated by the Georgia 
& Florida to demonstrate the ad- 
vantages and techniques of irrigation. 
The train, co-sponsored by the Geor- 
gia State Agricultural Extension Servy- 
ice and the Sprinkler Irrigation As- 
sociation, made 10 stops during a 
five-day trip over the G&F. It con- 






























sisted of a diesel locomotive; two flat 
ears to hold exhibits by irrigation 
equipment manufacturers and serve 
as a speaker’s platform; a tank car 
to supply water for demonstration of 
a portable aluminum sprinkler system 
displayed by the Aluminum Company 
of America; and a business car for 
personnel traveling with the train. 





or industrial spurs, extends to the CNR 
a privilege already accorded other 
Canadian railways, The truck-operation 
authority is reportedly so worded as 
to eliminate opposition previously ex- 
pressed by truck operators. 


IC Seeks Changes 
In Commuter Schedules 


The Illinois Central is seeking what 
it terms “the most extensive revisions 
in schedules and service of its com- 
muter lines since the service was elec- 
trified in 1926.” 

The changes are designed to reduce 
service in the area close to the down- 
town district and to expand service to 
outlying suburbs. Growth of those 
suburbs, and slim patronage of inner 
district services, are cited as reasons 
for seeking the changes. 

Coupled with the application before 
the MMinois Commerce Commission are 
plans for a group of station and track 
improvements totaling $100,000 in cost. 
Three stations in the inner, local serv- 
ice district will be retired and the 
Roosevelt Road station platform will 
be enlarged. 


Magnuson Dims Prospects 
For Cabinet Report Action 


The already none-too-bright pros- 
pects for Congressional action this ses- 
sion on the Cabinet Report on Trans- 
port Policy were further dimmed last 
week by Senator Magnuson, Democrat 
of Washington. 

Speaking at a conference of the 
Teamsters Brotherhood at Los Angeles 
June 27. Senator Magnuson, chairman 
of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, had this to say: 

“Before this cabinet proposal begins 
to move I intend to find out who 
prompted the recommendations and 
why. As far as I can tell the railroads 
have just had their best year in history, 
and if they’re doing this well under 
the regulations as they stand, I’m going 
to have to be convinced before any 
major changes are made.” 

Earlier in his address, the senator 
had said that he had been unable to 
find out “whoever wrote the recom- 
mendation.” He said he had not been 
consulted, members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had not been 
consulted, and representatives of the 
(Continued on page 15) 





Briefly ... 


. « « Steel superstructure of the 
Canadian National’s new Montreal hotel, 
the Queen Elizabeth, will be entirely 
electric-welded, making it the largest build- 
ing in Canada to employ that type of cen- 
struction. Erection of steel, now under way, 
is expected to continue until 1956. 
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Designed to meet all requirements for 64 volt 
DC input to 12 volt DC, 32 volt DC or 115 volt AC 
single phase output . . . this equipment provides 
close output voltage regulation over a wide 
input voltage range... from minimum battery 
to maximum generator charging voltage . . . and 


incorporates “Safety's” unique inherent regulation. _ 


“Safety’’ conversion units designed exclusively for diesel applications are listed below: 


volts volts 


cat. no. watts input output rpm application 
B1042-2 300 64 DC 12DC 2650 radio equipped diesel locomotives 
(illustrated above) 
321258 200 64 DC 32 DC 2500 cab signaling and train control 
B1042 300 64 DC 32 DC 2200 cab signaling and train control 
319090 1500 64 DC 32 DC 3900 cab signaling, train control, headlight, communication 
equipment 


31413] 300 64 DC 115 AC 1800 radio equipped diesel locomotives, requiring 115 volts AC, 
60 cycle, single phase power 





B1249 225 64 DC 32 and 2400 for dual voltage requirements for cab signaling and 
350 DC train control 


Contoct your nearest Safety Company office for further information concerning ‘’Safety’’ Conversion Equipment 


THE SHFETY CAR HEATING COMPANY INC. 
AND LIGHTING 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO + NEW HAVEN + MONTREAL 


& SAFETY COMPANY PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Air-conditioning Equipment @ Genemotors @ Generators @ Fans @ Regulators @ Blower Units 
Lighting Fixtures @ Switchboards @ Luggage Racks @ Motor Alternators @ Dynamotors @ Motor Generators @ Dual Voltage MG Sets 
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“Linde” and ‘‘Oxweld”’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Supplying to railroads the complete line of 
welding and cutting materials and modern 
methods furnished for over forty years under 


the familiar symbol - - - 
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(Continued from page 12) 

truckers and airlines—with whom he’d 
spoken “informally”—had not been con- 
sulted. He said the “Maritime people 


Competitive Transport 


are just about as unhappy with 
these proposals as you are.” 

Mr. Magnuson admitted he had not 
“gotten too far in the analysis of the 
recommendation. The present session 
of Congress certainly won’t because 
my committee has too many other im- 
portant things to do before adjourning.” 





“Coordinate to Beat Competition” 


“Get together,” Knudson advises railroads and common 


carrier truckers 

The outlook for regulated carriers— 
rails and trucks alike—‘is not a bright 
one,” unless they are “allowed to meet 
the competition, not only of each other 

but of the private and exempt 
carriers who have become so much of 
a factor in the total scheme of things,” 
former Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner James K. Knudson said in a re- 
cent address before the Association of 
Eastern-Central Motor Carriers (New 
York area). 

Concern and Coordination—The 
former member de- 
clared, “ought to look with great con- 
cern upon this competition and, 
wherever feasible, allow the regulated 
carrier to meet it. ... Meantime, I sug- 
gest a larger degree of coordination be- 
tween the various types of carriers to 
meet the threat of the illegitimate ex- 
empt carrier head-on, on an economic 
basis. Those carriers are not invulner- 
able nor invincible.” 

Mr. Knudson cited four 
and implied a fifth—for the “fast and 
cumulative inroads” made by private 
and exempt carriers. The four were: 

(1) The 806% increase in average rail- 
road freight 1946, “with motor 
carrier rates having in the main followed 
the rails’ patterns”: 
; federal tax on 
transportation 
windfall” which, 


commission, its 


reasons 


rates since 


(9 lr} ry 
<) ne 6 


carrier freight 


common 
an “eco 
nomi 
vate 


in effect, gives pri 
carriers” initially a 97° operating 
ratio ; 

(3) The fact that the ICC has no duty 
fair and equitable 
working conditions” among exempt or pri- 
and that “unions have not as 
yet been able to organize these carriers”: 
and 

(4) The tendency of the regulated car- 
rier “to his traffic, to discriminate 
among his shippers, to pick and choose the 


loads in f what weight and dis 


“to encourage wages 


vate carriers, 


select 


terms of 
tance he would carry.” 

“Short Sighted TMs” — His fifth 
reason was implied in sharp criticism 
which he leveled elsewhere in his talk 
at “short-sighted traffic managers who 
jockey private carriage against legiti- 
mate contract or common carriage for 
short-term gains.” “If.” he said, “they 
bring about the dissolution or financial 
ruin of the authorized carrier, their 
companies will lose more in the end 
than they will gain in the middle.” 
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Suggests 


DD 


farm-to-market piggyback 

The former commissioner emphasized 
the seriousness of the situation by 
quoting from the commission’s own re- 
ports on “buy and sell” activities of 
private carriers; and by citing numer- 
cases of what he classed as “ille- 
gitimate” private haulage. 

Among the latter were instances of 
an oil company that was bidder 
on a government contract ‘because it 
elected to transport its oil in “owner- 
operator” equipment; and of a meat 
packer who. to get a backhaul, went 
into the sugar make a 
profit on the sugar from its transporta- 
tion alone. 

Picture Not All Dark—From the 
regulated carriers’ standpoint, however, 
the picture is not all dark. in Mr. 
Knudson’s opinion. 

For one thing. 


ous 


low 


business, to 


OVERSEAS PACKING being finished 
up on two of 19 diesel units ordered 
from Alco Products by Pakistan’s 
North Western Railways. The order— 
two specially designed “World” loco- 
motives and 17 1,600-hp road switch- 
ers—is being shipped from Alco’s 


now believe it is time to retry some ol 
these private carrier situations in the 
light of developing a wide- 
spread nature.” 

armed with combat 
cute.” Another avenue is 
ment of the law as it stands,” 


abuses of 
The ICC 
material to 


“en force- 


“now is 


prose- 


provided 
common carriers will “support the com- 
mission in getting adequate funds to 
enlarge” the enforcement function of 
the commission. 

Farm - to - Market Piggyback 
Until such approaches can be 
adopted, however, Mr. Knudson revert- 
ed to his suggestion of “‘a larger de- 
between the va- 
exam- 


legal 


gree of coordination” 
rious types of carriers. As an 
ple of how such coordination might be 
worked out, he “farm-to- 
market piggyback” as one way of com- 
bining rail and truck service. 
“Railroads,” he said, “have lost a 
great deal of [agricultural] traffic to 
the exempt hauler, because the railroad 
cannot get out into the field where the 
produce 1s 
delivery il 
point.” The « 
on the other hand. 
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Schenectady, N.Y., plant. Deliveries 
will continue through August. Because 
Pakistani have one of the 
widest gages in the world, 5 ft 9 in., 
the locomotives’ trucks do not fit 
U.S. rails, and the units have to be 
shipped on flat cars to dockside. 


railroads 








Questions 


The late L. F. Loree, in 
his book “Railroad Freight 
Transportation,”’ devoted 
some space to the position of 
division accountant. Mr. 
Loree recommended such a 
person should be at the 
“seat” of operations on a 
division so operations could 
be depicted clearly in ae- 
counts. Since the position of 
division accountant has been 
abolished on most roads, how 
are the objectives cited by 
Mr. Loree being obtained? 
Two answers to this question 
were given in the June 20 


issue. Here is another. 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Service Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly issues of this paper, and is 
devoted to authoritative answers to ques 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 











and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


Information delayed—but gets there. 


“We have centralized our accounting 
to effect economies and to permit the 
highest degree of mechanization. How- 
ever, we have not found it difficult 
to give division operating officers the 
information they need to gage their 
efficiency. A great deal of this informa- 
tion still is available on the division. 
In freight service, for example, divi- 
sion officers have available each day 
the number of freight trains run and 
the train loads. By checking these fac- 
tors, together with the overtime, they 
can determine today what their freight 
train efficiency was yesterday. In pas- 
senger train operations, service is gen- 
erally fixed and the most important 
thing for the local officers to do to 
have an efficient passenger train opera- 
tion is to keep trains on time. In 
yard service the division people know 
daily how many yard engine tricks are 
being worked at various locations. By 
watching the trafic trend, overtime. 
interchange of cars, etc.. they will 
know currently whether or not efficien- 
cy is improving. This information is 
followed up by reports from the ac- 
counting department which permit di- 
vision officers to measure their efh- 
ciency in dollars and cents. 

“One report shows the total cost of 
transportation expenses on each divi- 
sion, and shows the labor and _ total 
expenses for each primary account. 
It also shows the total expenses 10! 
each account for the same month last 
year with the amount of increase and 
decrease as compared with the current 
year. This report contains a brief de- 
scription of the items covered by each 
primary account. 

“A report is made covering the cost 
of handling engines at each of the 
principal locations on each division, 
and is prepared on a comparative basis 
with the previous month, and the pre- 
vious year. On it are shown the num- 
ber of engines handled, total man-hours 
worked, direct labor cost, average cost 
per engine and average man-hours per 
engine. 

“The amount of overtime worked by 
each class of employees on the division 
is covered on another form. By analyz- 
ing this report, officers of each division 
readily can see which department is 
working an excessive amount of over- 
time. Each class of service is also bro- 
ken down to show the particular type of 
overtime payment that was made. An 
analysis of this report will give the di- 
vision officers a picture of where the 
overtime is being worked, as, for ex- 
ample, final terminal delay, held away 
from home terminal, deadheading, etc. 
This report is particularly valuable to 
division officers since they. investigate 
any excessive amount of time being 
paid for these classes of overtime. 


“The following forms showing  in- 
formation for all divisions and the sys- 
tem as a whole also are sent to per- 
sonnel of each division and to system 
officers: 

“(1) A report is made on a com- 
parative basis of the current year with 
the previous year, and shows train- 
miles, gross ton-miles, average gross 
tons per train, net tons, average net 
tons per train and cost per thousand 
gross ton-miles and per net ton-mile. 
This report covers only the freight 
proportion of the transportation oper- 
ating expenses and gives a very clear 
picture of the cost per ton for hauling 
freight. 

*(2) Another report covers the cost 
of operation of yards at all principal 
terminals on the railroad. This state- 
ment shows. on a comparative basis 
with the ‘previous year, total cars 
handled, total engine tricks worked. 
total engine-hours worked, number of 
cars handled per engine-hour, wages 
paid for yard crews, cost per car for 
handling cars in the yard, and average 
cost per switch engine-hour. The num- 
ber of cars handled and the number 
of engine tricks worked is furnished 
the accounting department by the di- 
vision, and the information is compiled 
by that department. Analysis of this 
report will indicate to division officers 
where their expense per car, or ex- 
pense per switch engine, may be out 
of line. 

(3) We have a form showing month- 
ly freight train, passenger train and 
locomotive performance on each divi- 
sion compared with the same month 
last year, and system direct expenses 
and cost per hour for freight and pas- 
senger train and engine services. 

“I do not believe the centralization 
of our accounting has had any ap- 
preciable effect on the information that 
is furnished our operating officers. 
However. the distance between the di- 
vision office and the centralized ac- 
counting office does not enable us to 
get this information to the division of- 
ficers until a few days later than the 
date they were getting this informa- 
tion from the former division account- 
ing office.’-—D. B. Jenks, executive 
vice-president, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 

[The last paragraph of Mr. Jenks’ 
letter mentions delay in getting re- 
ports to division officers. There has 
been a lot of talk—and some activity 

lately about giving operating officers 
up-to-the-minute reports. A question 
raised by Mr. Jenks’ letter then would 
seem to be: Which—if any—reports 
should be up-to-the-minute, and why? 
Is it possible that there may be some 
over-emphasis on being “up-to-the- 
minute” with some reports?—G.C.R.] 
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to Replace Heavy, Worn-Out Baggage and 


5 Cars in Passenger Train Operation 








Light weight head-end cars of modern design, 
such as the storage-mail express car illustrated 
above, equipped with COMMONWEALTH latest type 
BX Trucks, are the economical solution to the 
problem of replacing old, heavy weight equipment. 


For operation .at passenger train speeds, 
head-end commodity cars—express 
refrigerator cars—mechanically refrig- 
erated cars—trailer carrying flat cars— 
all should be equipped with Common- 
WEALTH BX type trucks to assure safe, 
smooth performance, to greatly reduce 
damage to lading and car, and for most 
economical operation. 


»® When you consider replacing worn-out, 


heavy weight head-end cars, COMMON- 
WEALTH BX type trucks offer outstanding 
advantages in economy and performance. 
Design includes equalization, swing-motion 
and one-piece cast steel truck frame with 
pedestals cast integral to insure perfect 
alignment of wheels and axles. 

COMMONWEALTH BX Trucks are accepted 
in passenger train interchange without ex- 
ception. Write today for full information! 
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WHAT HAPPENS NEXT? 


If management has been wise, a fire tragedy will be 
stopped before it starts... if not, in 20 minutes extensive 
destruction and total loss could readily be the result. 


First-rate fire protection is essential to the continued success 
of any business. With C-O-TWO Smoke or Heat Fire Detect- 
ing Systems, plus C-O-TWO High Pressure or Low Pressure 
Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishing Systems, as weil as 
PYRENE Air Foam Type Fire Extinguishing Systems for 
specific outdoor locations, your plant can have fast, positive 
round-the-clock fire watchman service simultaneously at each 
fire hazard point... a fire tragedy is stopped before it starts. 


NEWARK 1 


PYRENE-- C-O-TWO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


Furthermore, there is a personal sense of responsibility 
inherent with PYRENE—C-O-TWO Fire Protection Engi- 


neers that assures you of fully adequate firesafety . . . a definite 
plus in your behalf. Whether it’s fire detecting or fire extin- 
guishing .. . portables or built-in systems . .. PYRENE— 


C-O-TWO means top quality backed by experienced engi- 
neering that results in operating superiority for you at all times. 

Act now...don’t take unnecessary chances with your 
investment any longer... the extensive experience of PYRENE 
—C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without obli- 
gation. Remember...a plant-wide fire protection survey 
skillfully executed today could be the means for greater 
profits tomorrow. 


NEW JERSEY 





COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 


portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


CARBON DIOXIDE + DRY CHEMICAL + VAPORIZING LIQUID 


* SODA-ACID + WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM * AIR FOAM 
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Maintenance-Free 
Air Separator 


4 new design of compressed air 
separator has been under test in yard 
air lines where it has effectively cleaned 
compressed air of water, oil, dirt, scale, 
cinders and other elements harmful to 
air-operated equipment. 

A feature of this Textite Air Separa- 
tor is an arrangement of cleaning ele- 
ments which removes unwanted by- 
products of compressed air without 
using moving parts that wear, or filter 
elements which must be cleaned or 
replaced. Only the air stream moves 
throughout the unit. A combination 
of centrifugal action, jetting, sudden 
expansion, capillary attraction and 
scrubbing is said to remove the con- 
taminants. 

The air moves through a series of 
elements as illustrated. It enters each 
element at the center and flows outward 
through spiral vanes. It then makes a 
sharp reversal and passes upward to 
the center of the next element. 

The water droplets removed from the 
air drop down along the inside of the 
casing for collection and removal. Thus 
no re-evaporation occurs because the 
air being cleaned does not contact 
water already removed. 

Because there are no filtering ma- 
terials, the manufacturer states no 
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maintenance or servicing is required 
other than draining the collection 
chamber. The separator can be used 
with pressures up to 150 Ib. It should 
be installed some distance away from 
the compressor to minimize the effect 
of pulsations. 

The separator removes only water in 
liquid form—not the vapor that makes 
up the humidity content. Therefore, it 
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must be installed beyond the after- 
cooler, so that the temperature of the 
air passing through the separator will 
not be appreciably higher than the 
temperature of the air where it is used. 
Consequently any water that is to 
condense out will have done so and 
can be removed by the separator. 
Chicago Railway Equipment Company, 
Chic azgoe 





Easy-Closing 
Steam End Valve 


\ steam end valve has been designed 
with an easy-opening feature for pas- 
senger cars and diesel locomotives to 
control high-pressure train-line steam. 

\ mechanical linkage inside the valve 
multiplies the lever pressure for open- 
ing against 250-lb steam pressure. The 
valge opens slowly at first, to crack it 
open, then increasingly faster to a full 
open position. The stem rotates ap- 
proximately 103 deg from closed to 
full open. 

\ positive stainless steel spring-catch 
locks the valve in the open position so 
it does not vibrate closed during a 


trip and shut off steam (picture). At 
the same time, the groove is of a small 
enough angle so moderate pressure on 





More New Products 





the handle can close the valve when 


this is desired. 
The replaceable disc and the replace- 


able seat are made of stainless steel, 
with the former heat-treated. A bleed 
valve—also stainless steel—is built 
right into the disc. The bleed valve 
allows the small amount of steam to 


end of the last car 
necessary for 


bleed out of the 
in the train which is 
proper functioning of the steam heating 
system. A spring loaded packing on 
the stem automatically compensates for 
wear without adjustment. 

There is also a kit of the interior 
parts of this new end valve that can 
be installed in older 2% -in. end valve 
bodies which is said to give the rebuilt 
valves the advantages of the new, 
easier-to-open valve. Vapor Heating 
Corporation, 80 East Jackson st., Chi- 
cago 4e 





Tank Car Paint 


Gloss-enamel finishes of the cata- 
lyzed-epoxy type can now be applied 
to the exterior of tank cars. This type 
of finish is said to be particularly 
suitable for cars handling alkaline ma- 
terials. This manufacturer has _pre- 
viously produced linings for 
tank car interiors. Lithcote Corporation, 
335 W. 40th place, Chicago e 
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Lightweight Diesel Engine 


A weight of 9.2 lb per horsepower 
has been achieved in this 175-hp turbo- 
charged diesel engine. It is a six-cylin 


der, in-line type with 41%-in. bore, 5-in. 
stroke and a displacement of 401 cu in. 


The engine has a four-valve cylinder 


20 


head design. The continuous-flow PT 
fuel system requires no timing adjust- 
ment. Metering of fuel is accomplished 
by pressure changes controlled by a 
pressure regulator, throttle and gover- 
nor. Fuel is metered into the fuel in- 
jector cup and is pushed into the 
combustion chamber on the downstroke 
of the injector plunger. 

Valves and injectors are actuated 
from the engine camshaft through push- 
tubes and rocker-lever linkages. Valve 
seats have stellite inserts, and exhaust 
valves have stellite facing. The crank- 
shaft is fully counterbalanced and all 
journals are Tocco hardened. Copper- 
lead strip type bearings are used. The 
lubricating oil pump in the oil pan 
is driven from the engine gear train. 
Oil is pumped through a tubular type 
cooler and is delivered through pas- 





sages in the block and crankshaft. The 
engine uses a 12-volt starting system. 
Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, 
Ind.e 





Hand Cleaner 


\ liquid hand cleaner, Rid, is said 
to remove paint, grease, oil, grime, 
putty and other stubborn dirt from the 
hands quickly. It can be used either 
with or without water. Containing no 
abrasives or ammonia, this cleaner does 
contain lanolin and an antiseptic that 
is reported to remove germs from the 
skin surface. It is sold in self-dispensing 
cans of half-pint and pint-size. Fern- 
Wey Company, 11705 Detroit ave., 
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Turbocharged Tractor 


\ new crawler tractor powered with 
a turbocharged diesel engine and re- 
ported to develop 230 hp at the draw- 
bar, is the sixth in the Caterpillar 
track-type line, known as the Cater- 
pillar D9. Its 6-cylinder turbocharged 
diesel engine is said to deliver 286 
hp at 1.200 rpm to both torque con- 
verter and direct drive models. It has 
a 2-cylinder gasoline starting engine 
equipped with a 6-volt electric starter. 
The engine, transmission, steering- 
clutch-release booster, and each final 
drive are equipped with pressure lu- 
brication and full-flow filtration. Pres- 
sure lubrication is also provided for the 
oil clutch and starting engine. 

The torque converter model has a 
three-stage 5-to-]1 torque-multiplication 
unit which uses diese] fuel as the hy- 


draulic fluid. Fluid cooling is provided 
with a water-type heat exchanger. A 
flywheel 


19-in. single-plate dry-type 
clutch is also used. There are three 


forward speeds up to 7.8 mph and 
two reverse speeds on this model. The 
direct drive model has six forward and 
six reverse speeds. 

All accessories are 
gear at the rear of the 
which is said to reduce torsional vi- 
bration. A constant-power drive has 
been provided for rear-mounted equip- 
ment, such as cable controls. 

This is said to provide power whether 
the flywheel clutch is engaged or the 
torque converter is operating at lowest 


driven from a 
crankshaft 


speeds. 

The conventional drive D9 weighs 
56.200 Ib and the torque converter 
model weighs 56.650 Ib. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria, Ill. e 
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MAJOR CAUSE OF HOT BOXES 
ELIMINATED: 


Cut-away illustration shows the simplified design of U.S. Ever-Pac and the absence 
of metal parts. Oil is fed to the journal through the wick pad, which receives its 
supply by capillary action from integral wicks, pumping action, and from the oil- 


saturated synthetic sponge rubber pad. 


U. S. EVER-PAC* solves difficult problem economically. 


Here at last is the Journal Lubricator that meets the 
railroads’ chief demand: 

Makes “‘waste-grabs” and other failures of waste 
packing impossible! 


interchanges with present equipment! 
(No shop modifications, machining or additional labor costs) 


No costly special oil seals required ! 
Low-cost initial installation! 
Low-cost upkeep! 

Easy determination of oil level! 
Trouble-free service! 


71% of hot boxes are directly attributable to waste 
packing, mostly “waste-grabs.” Ever-Pac makes 
“waste-grabs” impossible! 


U. S. Ever-Pac has A.A.R. approval for application to 
a specified number of cars which move in general 
interchange service (Docket No. L-129). 


Years of intensive research and testing show con- 
clusively that with U. S. Ever-Pac, a product of United 
States Rubber Company, a major cause of hot boxes 
can now be eliminated. 





EVER-PAC PROVIDES 3-WAY OIL DELIVERY UNDER ALL 
ROADBED CONDITIONS AND KINDS OF CAR HANDLING 


(1) Capillary action soaks up oil. The wick is highly oil- 
absorbent. There is always ; controlled rate of clean oil 
distribution — because the yielding sponge rubber, a spe- 
cially developed synthetic compound, provides a cush- 
ioned upward contact. 


(2) Pumping Action. Each vertical or lateral movement 
of the journal or journal box compresses the pad, thereby 
setting up a pumping action which pumps oil from the 
reservoir under the pad through holes to the distributing 
wick pad. 

(3) Sponge pad flexing. Every movement of the journal 
or journal box flexes the yielding pad, making it “breathe” 
out even more oil—because the pad contains 2 pints of 
oil above and beyond the 2 pints in the oil reservoir. 


EVER-PAC is easy to install. Simple in design, no metal or 
complicated parts to get out of order and cause damage. 
Over 7 years of research and testing prove the dependability 
and the economy of U.S. Ever-Pac. Write for free booklet 
that gives full details. 

*Patented 


“U.S.” Research perfects it... ‘U.S. Production builds it... U.S. Industry depends on it 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Hose « Belting « Expansion Joints * Rubber-to-metal Products « Oil Field Specialties « Plastic Pipe and Fittings « Grinding Wheels « Packings + Tapes 
Molded and Extruded Rubber and Plastic Products « Protective Linings and Coatings « Conductive Rubber * Adhesives « Roll Coverings * Mats and Matting 
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Originated by General American in 1944 


today, 
more than 
4000 
GATX flued-dome 
tank cars are 
leased to industry 


Back in 1944, General American’s research 
department completed development of a 
way to make tank cars easier to line, add 
structural strength, simplify cleaning, and 
minimize corrosion. This revolutionary 
development . . . the flued-dome tank car 

. was immediately accepted by railroads 
and shippers. 

Now, eleven years later, U. S. railroads 
haul GATX flued-dome cars everywhere 
carrying products ranging from ammonium 
nitrate to hydrogen peroxide . . . from 
glucose to latex . . . from muriatic to 
sulfuric acid. The GATX /flued-dome car 
was another of the many innovations 
pioneered by General American... 
leader in tank car design. 


ail shipping 
success! 
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4 ‘he aluminum tank car is typical of 

yi the more than 4000 flued-dome cars in the 

. £ ATX fleet. There are over 200 different 
types in the fleet . . . designed, built and 
operated by General American—all leased 
to industry without capital investment. 


en 
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‘GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
Service Offices in Principal Cities + Service Plants Throughout The Country 
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A “Workshop” 


For Executives 


“When man starts off on this earth he is a small 
machine—with much potential, but without any way 
of utilizing this machinery effectively. He can suck, 
make noise and maintain an internal equilibrium. 
Not much else. What is the process which enables 
man to use his own machinery to live? Learning. 
Everything we are able to do; everything that we 
feel; every attitude that we hold; every response we 
make to stimuli is learned.” 


This is what a successful manufacturing execu- 
tive told the 4th annual “Utility Management 
Workshop” last month. The “workshop” com- 
prises an intensive period of listening, study, dis- 
cussion and group “task’”’ accomplishment by some 
30 to 36 operating utilities officers. The sessions 
are operated by the Department of Industrial and 
Management Engineering of Columbia University. 
Ranging from presidents to plant superintendents, 
the utilities officers “hole up” for 12 days in 
Columbia’s Arden House, the mountain-top man- 
sion built by the great railroader, Edward H. 
Harriman. Here, with the help of professional 
management-training technicians, they hammer 
out their own group conclusions to specific prob- 
lems in the learning processes of business 
executives. 

“As an engineer, I must know the properties 
of my resources. People are the biggest resource 
of the utilities business.” It was with this convic- 
tion that R. T. Livingston, a utilities engineer and 
executive, started a search for a means by which 
practical operating men could utilize the findings 
of “the experts.” He was not satisfied with con- 
ventional text books on sociology and psychology. 
“They don’t deal with the kind of questions an 
engineer asks.” 

Now a member of Columbia’s engineering 
faculty and founder and director of its “Utility 
Management Workshop,” Professor Livingston be- 
lieves the workshop method provides the best 
answers to the problem of adapting academic 
knowledge to the solution of practical manage- 
ment problems. He runs the sessions on the prem- 
ise: “I have no answer; there is no single answer. 
Anybody who tries to sell a packaged bill of goods 
on executive development is intellectually dis- 
honest.” 
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Professor Livingston also directs his workshops 
on the principle that management training must 
be hard-boiled; it must not coddle anybody. ‘“The 
job of the manager is to manage—and to get re- 
sults.” He believes further that “It is not the com- 
pany’s responsibility to develop the individual. 
That is the job of the individual. It is the com- 
pany’s responsibility to perpetuate management.” 

The method of the Arden House workshop 
is to assign most of the work to the students. It 
provides them with a large library of books and 
articles. Their deliberations are guided by trained 
discussion leaders. There is even provided a visual 
aids expert who helps them put their ideas in 
graphic form—on the spot. 

A psychologist, a sociologist and a psychiatrist 
are brought in to tell, briefly, the things they know 
which ought to be useful to a manager. Speakers 
are brought in both from utilities and other indus- 
tries to stimulate discussion. A workshop may 
include a personnel consultant whose forte is de- 
bunking the trappings of management. This gets 
the students ‘‘off-base and thinking.” He may be 
followed by a practical operating officer who re- 
assures them. A follow-up may be a professional 
speaker “to stir them up—or make them mad.” 
All of these devices of learning, however, are sub- 
ordinate to the work of the students, in small 
groups of eight to ten, in solving specific problems 
and competing with one another to come in with 
the best presentations of their solutions. 

The president of a large utility company told 
one group that “in this whole area of utility man- 
agement there is a driving need to emphasize man- 
agement ability in executives, rather than technical 
know-how.” He pointed out that, in contrast to 
industry as a whole (where most executives come 
up through sales), general management jobs and 
engineering provide most of the top utilities execu- 
tives, and sales, the least. He further emphasized 
that, because of heavy government regulation of 
their activities, utilities ‘are influenced toward a 
minimizing of risk-taking.” Accordingly, con- 
cluded this utility executive, “There must be an 
emphasis on men with strong initiative, to over- 
come the effect of these [industry] characteristics.” 

If this kind of workshop technique is proving 
valuable in the utilities field, why shouldn’t it be 
equally valuable for railroad officers—either as a 
separate enterprise or by having railroad officers 
participate in utilities’ sessions? Railroaders and 
utilities men have many problems in common. 
They have the same serious responsibility of choos- 
ing and training men to fill the vacancies which 
must constantly be filled in top management. 





AAR GROUPS MEET: More than 1,000 railroaders from 
Canada, the U.S. and Mexico gathered in Montreal for 
the annual meeting of the AAR Mechanical Division and 
Electrical Section. From left to right: Fred Peronto, 
secretary, Mechanical Division; W. M. Keller, executive 
vice chairman, and director of research, Mechanical Divi- 


sion; D. S. Neuhart, chairman, Mechanical Division; N. R. 
Crump, CPR president; R. G. May, vice president, Opera- 
tions and Maintenance Department, AAR; R. I. Fort, 
chairman, Electrical Section; and C,. E. Pond, vice chair- 
man, Mechanical Division of the Association of American 


Railroads. 


“Don't Take Progress for Granted 


N. R. Crump at Montreal AAR Mechanical and Electrical meetings stresses 


the unified and intensive effort that must, of necessity, be the forerunner 


of future accomplishment 


A wise and a distinguished educator, in an address 
which I had the privilege of hearing a short time ago, 
said that no law exists making human progress in- 
evitable; progress is not something to be taken for 
granted; rather it is something that we must work at 
and plan for, with foresight and wisdom.” 

Thus spoke N.R. Crump, president of the Canadian 
Pacific, in the opening address, Tuesday June 21, of the 
AAR Mechanical Division and Electrical Section. About 
1.600 members and guests attended the three-day meet- 
ing at the Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal. 

Mr. Crump outlined the processes by which ideas 
are developed by the engineer and sold to someone 
who can raise the capital—someone who is comparable 
to railway management. Railway management has to 
compete with other users of capital, and the capitalist is 
guided in his choice by the return on the investment 
and the risk. In order to attract capital into private 
enterprise the prospects for profit in the enterprise must 
compare reasonably well with those of other industries 
in the capital market. 

“This urge to find more productive ways of using 
capital,” said Mr. Crump, “is the dynamo that keeps 
our system going and growing. That’s what makes 
America tick. The search for profit and the avoidance 
of loss are the compelling forces and the disciplines 
to which all management in private enterprise is sub- 
jected.” 

By and large, he said, the railroads on this conti- 
nent have not been earning an attractive return on 
investment as compared with other industries, and 


reasons for this have been given prominent attention 
recently. There are grounds for hope, he observed, that 
policies may be adopted conducive to sound economic 
development of transportation on this continent. 

Much of the present regulation of Canadian and U.S. 
railways is based on the assumption that they still have 
a monopoly. “Basically the problem is one of harmo- 
nizing regulation and competition,” he continued. “Some 
degree of regulation may still be needed to assure regu- 
larity and dependability of common carrier service. 
Regulation, however, should be designed to encourage 
the flow of capital into the different forms of trans- 
portation in such a way as to produce the most economic 
combination of transportation plant and facilities. 

“Traditionally the people of this continent have 
placed their main reliance upon competition and the 
market to direct the flow of capital into the most pro- 
ductive uses. The railways are simply asking for equality 
of opportunity and equality of responsibility under 
regulated competition in the transportation industry. 
The emphasis is upon greater freedom with less restraint 
upon the natural economic forces of supply and demand.” 


The Goal Is Still Ahead 


“Everyone here serving on committees has his own 
responsibility with a railroad,” said R. G. May, vice- 
president, operations and maintenance department, AAR, 
in his address at the opening session. “He not only finds 
the time to serve his own company but the industry 
as well. In most cases this participation in committee 
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being away from home and job. Yet the time and service 
are given willingly and without thought of personal 
gain. It is this spirit which provides the answer to how 
North Americans have developed a rail transportation 
system capable of moving more goods and more people 
at less cost than any other system anywhere.” 

He said that railroad men can look back with satis- 
faction on the progress that has been made since the 
end of World War II in motive power, freight and 
passenger cars, signals and communications, and yard 
and terminal facilities. To meet the increasing prices of 
materials, wage costs and taxes, along with competition, 
these improvements were absolute necessities. There can 
be no let-up in efforts to develop increased efficiency, 
improved service and safety, he said, in order to meet 
the continuing demands of the present and future. 

Providing good service is made additionally difficult 
he said, by the fact that many commodities considered 
rough freight only a few years ago are today rated as 
fragile or practically perishable. Tin plate, for instance, 
was formerly sprayed with oil to prevent rust and 
shipped in an ordinary box car. Now it requires an 
insulated box car to prevent rust particles forming from 
condensation, he said. Stoves and refrigerators which 
use ceramics in their construction, canned goods and 
many other commodities require special packaging and 
special handling by special equipment. 

“We cannot accept the progress already made as 
anything approaching a goal,” Mr. May continued. 
“There is still much to be learned, for instance, about 
the diesel locomotive. It is inevitable that with the 
development of an atomic submarine, the request for an 
atomic-powered surface vessel and related events, that 
studies will be accelerated to develop possibilities for 
the use of atomic energy in railroad locomotives. 

“The close working arrangement with the Electrical 
Section has solved many of the problems arising in 
connection with additional improvements in the electri- 
cal and electronics field for the mechanical officer. In the 
future we can expect great strides in the field of elec- 
tronics—and a still larger role for our electrical special- 
ists. We can envision microwave for the remote control 
of switches, closed-circuit television enabling completely 
automatic recording of cars, radar control of car 
coupling speeds, instantly produced graphs showing 
load shifts in cars, and possibily an entirely new devel- 
opment in the field of refrigerants. . . . 

“It is clear that the association’s research program, the 
individual railroads conducting their own research, and 
the supply industry always striving to produce a better 
part or unit as a service to the railroad industry—all 
together form a great combination in railroad research 
and development work,” Mr. May continued. 


Don’t Become Self Centered 


In his opening remarks, D. S. Neuhart, chairman of 
the AAR Mechanical Division and head of the UP’s 
mechanical department, pointed out that the AAR be- 
comes qualified to carry out its original objectives of 
promoting both the public interest and the general good 
of the railroads only to the extent that its constituents 
make it qualified. Too many members become so en- 
grossed in their own responsibilities that they con- 
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NEW MEMBERS OF 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 


At the annual meeting at Montreal the following 
members of the Mechanical Division General Com- 
mittee were elected to serve until June 1957: B. M. 
Brown, general superintendent motive power, South- 
ern Pacific; H. T. Cover, assistant vice-president and 
chief of motive power, Pennsylvania; J. L. Robson, 
chief mechanical officer, Great Northern: A. C. 
Melanson, chief of motive power and car equipment, 
Canadian National: J. W. Hawthorne, general super- 
intendent motive power, Atlantic Coast Line; and 
J. A. Welsch, general superintendent motive power, 
Illinois Central. 

Officers of the Mechanical Division continue to 


serve for another year. 





tribute all too littlke toward making the association 
adequately qualified. Yet in no other industry is unity 
of purpose so clearly defined and concerted action so 
vital. 

The very nature of the railroad business demands 
collaboration. “‘It requires,” continued Mr. Neuhart, 
“that we join ranks as one to improve our service and 
economic status as a whole. That is the function of 
the AAR. So, too, is ferreting out causes of poor per- 
formance; bringing about corrective measures without 
delay—and throwing off the cloak of tradition where 
it slows progress.” 

At the conclusion of the opening ceremonies the 
Mechanical Division proceeded to consider the matter 
of the 17 reports which made up its 1955 program. 
Abstracts of these reports and the high spots of the 
discussion after their presentation are on page 27. 


“A More Aggressive Attitude” 


A program for railroad men was set forth in a lunch- 
eon address by S. F. Dingle, operating vice-president of 
the Canadian National. To build for the future, he ad- 
vised railroad men 

“To shrink where we should shrink . . . to grow where 
to exploit our special advantages 

to be free as prudent busi- 


we should grow . . 
as our competitors do 
nessmen to change the pattern or character of service, 
or in extreme cases to substitute alternative transport 
services and close down rail operations .. . to take a more 
aggressive attitude toward competitors and to per- 
form the extra duty that each of us has as a citizen and 
a railroad man to educate the public in the railroads’ 
case.” 

Mr. Dingle called attention to the fact that though 
Canada has more miles of railroad per capita than any 
country in the world, truckers get a quarter of the freight 
revenue for hauling 10% of the traffic. 

He also emphasized that the CNR does not represent 
a socialist experiment. It was built primarily to develop 
the country. Its main difference from private roads is 
that the Canadian people as a whole are the stockholders. 
It, and the Canadian Pacific, are operated in a framework 
of competitive equality, with both equally subjected to 
regulations of a government board. 

















RR’s Can Make Their Own Future 


... SAYS ICC COMMISSIONER CLARKE 


The industry must improve the quality and dependability of service and 


deliver the goods when promised—When shippers abandon the railroads it’s 


lt is all right to unite and seek legislative relief to 
enable the railroads better to keep pace with the changes 
in transportation, but, there are other remedial steps 
which are far more important, said Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Owen Clarke in an address at Montreal, 
June 22, during the AAR Mechanical Division annual 
meeting. 

First, and most important of all, he said, is the need 
to cultivate what he termed the “competitive instinct.” 
Railroad transportation, he declared, is now living in 
“a ferociously competitive environment.” Other indus- 
tries prosper in this competitive atmosphere “because they 
have revised their actions to conform to the realities 
which surround them. The railroads must do the same. 

“Above everything else, it is up to the leaders of the 
industry to improve upon the quality of the transporta- 
tion service they sell. . .. Modern industry and commerce 
are carried on with split-second timing. Assembly-line 
methods and the maintenance of low inventories require 
that transportation be geared to constant and continuous 
production. Sentiment, past performance, friendship and 
excuses are of no avail if the goods are not delivered on 
time—regularly. Studies indicate that three-fourths of 
the shippers who abandon the railroads do so because 
of failure in this respect. Railroad transportation must 
meet this requirement of the customer if it expects to 
hold his patronage.” 

Time of delivery, both on the road and in terminals, 
must be speeded up, too, said Mr. Clarke. “Terminal 
delay is a wasting disease that gnaws at the vitality of 
most railroads. Cars are hurried over the road and 
then buried in yards for days on end. The obvious solu- 
tion is to keep cars out of yards as much as possible and 
to make yards more modern, flexible and adequate, as 
has been done in many locations. . 

“Quantity of service is important too. Without an ade- 
quate supply of freight cars of every type to meet the de- 
mands of shippers of every kind of commodity, the rail- 
roads are assisting competing forms of transportation to 
build up their growing share of the total volume of traffic 
offered for movement.” 

The speaker showed that the railroads are now in 
“a car shortage of serious proportions. Just a year and 
a half ago the available supply of serviceable freight 
ears was 1,688,650. On May 15, 1955, this figure had 
been reduced to 1,608,970, a loss of 79,680 cars in 


usually because of failure to do this 


“Unless the railroads are to surrender to competing forms of transportation, 


18 months. Fewer new freight cars were installed in 
1954 than in any year since 1939. Retirements, on the 
other hand, reached an all-time high. Unless the rail- 
roads are to surrender to competing forms of transpor- 
tation, ordering of new cars, at least consistent with 
retirements of old ones, is absolutely imperative. .. . 

“To further complicate the present picture is the un- 
usually high percentage of cars being held out of serv- 
ice waiting repairs. On May 1, 1955, bad-order freight 
cars were reported at 113,543... . : As a corollary to this 
problem, reports from ICC field inspectors indicate that 
the percentage of cars found with defective safety ap- 
pliances and the number of violations of the safety ap- 
pliance law are increasing. Many more cars are found 
in trains with cut-out or inoperative brakes, and the large 
number found with excessive piston travel indicates a 
definite need for corrective action.” 


ICC “Deeply Concerned” 


The ICC is “deeply concerned” about the long-range 
effect of car shortages, Mr. Clarke declared. “There is 
no question that failure to furnish freight equipment 
when it is needed causes the diversion of traffic from the 
rails, a portion of which will never be recovered.” 

As another reason why railroad management should 
be greatly concerned about the present car shortage, the 
commissioner predicted that railroad spokesmen will en- 
counter “considerable difficulty” convincing congress- 
men they should support legislation to permit railroads 
to compete for a greater share of the total traffic when his 
shipper constituents are telling him the railroads can’t 
handle the business being offered now. 

“In addition to more and better rolling stock, there is 
an urgent need for extensive road and yard improve- 
ments, better signal systems, more centralized traffic con- 
trol, and expanded shop facilities. These and many other 
capital improvements have become a necessity if a 
strong and improving railroad system is to be main- 
tained for the nation’s commerce and defense,” said Mr. 
Clarke. 

“The time has come for management to give greater 
freedom to creative ideas in a stepped-up program of 
research. 

“To succeed, such a program must be backed up 
with real courage to throw out the old in favor of the 








ordering of new cars, at least consistent with retirements of old ones, is absolutely 


. . ” 
imperative. 
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“Greater and more general optimism about the future of the railroads not only is 


justified by the realities of the situation, but actually is required.” 


new. As a direct result of research, today railroads are 
inspecting rail joints supersonically and detecting fuel 
oil leaks with ultraviolet rays. They are checking cast- 
ings with radioactive cobalt and talking from engine 
cab to caboose via two-way radio. Of course, the classic 
example of the revolutionary effect of technological de- 
velopment is the diesel-electric locomotive. Future pros- 
pects in the field of railroad research stagger the 
imagination. ... 

“Railroad planning must be lengthened in range. While 
there is always need for the short-term view, it is no 
longer sufficient in itself. Short-term considerations of 
management must be part of a longer-range plan—a plan 
for a decade or for a generation. Certainly those in 
the railroad industry who planned for long-range growth 


ten years ago have since profited by that planning. 

“Our inescapable and underlying reason for optimism 
is our population increase. We in America each month 
have been adding 225.000 to our number. By 1975, now 
just twenty years into the future, it is anticipated that 
we will have 55 million more people to feed and to house 
and to clothe. 

“With growth of such explosive rapidity and prospects 
for a continuing high level of economic prosperity, there 
should be no room for pessimism. So long as railroad 
leaders have faith in the future of America and are 
willing to plan accordingly, there can be no doubt that 
rail transportation will maintain its place of commanding 
importance in our national economy and our arsenal of 


defense.” 





REPORTS OF MECHANICAL DIVISION 


Revised Interchange Rules 


Two of the more important recommendations this year 
by the Arbitration Committee concern air brakes. One 
would require that renewal of bushings in triple valve, 
control valve or AB valve operating portions be done only 
by the air brake manufacturers. The second would prevent 
the application of used air brake equipment having ob- 
solete parts. 

The added expense due to paid holidays and health and 
welfare benefits recently awarded to operating employees 
was taken into account by increasing the charges covered 
in Rule 1 by 2% for the paid holidays and 1% for the 
other benefits. 

A uniform width of deck for flat cars built new was 
recommended to provide for the adoption of standards for 
shipments on flat cars of bundled, packaged and boxed ma- 
terial of uniform widths. 

The committee felt that a Class A car temporarily in 
bad order condition because it requires minor body re- 
pairs should be considered a bad order Class A car, and 
not receive a lower classification. 

An outlet for AAR X-2 and AAR X-3 experimental cast- 
steel wheels removed in good condition and credited to 
the car owner was recommended, on the same basis as 
one-wear wheels—also a provision for disposition or credits 
for new design AAR X-4 experimental cast-steel wheels. 

Two passenger car rules were recommended for change 

one to provide for the use of the improved and strength- 
ened “MT” type coupler in place of Pitt type couplers; 
the other to make the handling line responsible for missing 
metallic steam heat connectors as well as other parts of the 
steam and air lines. 


Lubrication at 3-Year Intervals 


Under study are the increased use of grease for roller- 
bearing lubrication and changes in seal types that have 
intensified the problem of leakage through the rear grease 
seal. Relubrication on a three-year basis has been approved 
for the grease-lubricated cars of a member road after test, 
and others are seeking such approval. The Committee on Lu- 
brication of Cars and Locomotives added one new grease 
to the approved list, reported successful road tests for 
four others, and is preparing to test five more. 

Three journal box lids submitted for approval during 
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the year failed to meet specifications. Redesign of a fourth 
was tested and improved performance is reported. Mem- 
bers continued to make reports of journals damaged by 
spring type packing retainers. A recommendation was 
made to the Arbitration Committee that approval be with- 
drawn from six such devices, and that their mandatory re- 
moval be ordered. There have been no reports of damage 
by the modified spring type retainer. One “long” type 
spring packing retainer was approved, and a second re- 
taining device was approved for limited interchange service. 

Lubrication research has been facilitated by three new 
test machines installed at the mechanical laboratory during 
the year. The committee received an Armour report on 
the hot box problem, and laboratory reports on eight 
journal lubricators, on new waste saturation, and on a 
waste grab prevention device. The Armour report and an- 
other covering road tests of journal lubricators were sub- 
mitted to members. Changes in the specifications for new 
and renovated journal box oils have been recommended. 
The viscosity of the oil would be changed from 80 to 100 
to provide a lighter oil at low temperatures and a heavier oil 
at high temperatures. 

The RS journal stop and packing retainer on a number 
of roads has been reported to be doing a good job. Satis- 
factory service on a Frisco car is reported in detail. Tests 
of a dust deflector housing indicate that the device has un- 
desirable characteristics. Changes in the Lubrication Manu- 
al are planned to show how to handle the many recently 
developed journal lubricators, ventilated journal bearings, 
the flat bearing and wedge, and the RS journal stop. A 
preliminary draft of the manual section covering 12 journal 
lubricators is included in the report. 


Wide Range of Discussion 


Displacement of the waste-packed box either by roller 
bearings or by a substitute packing was predicted in the 
lubrication discussion. It was pointed out that the 1953 
report mentioned only seven devices to take the place of 
waste whereas the 1955 report contains sixteen (14 illus- 
trated, including the Plypack which is designed to overcome 
the disadvantages of waste), and five more are under labora- 
tory test. Hope was expressed that by 1956 restrictions on 
the use of some of these devices will be removed so their 
operation in general service can be judged. 

An accelerated test on the C&O was described in which 
two cars heavily loaded with sand were run daily on a mani- 








| PREDICTION | 





@ The waste-packed journal box will eventually be 
replaced by roller bearings or substitute packing. 





| RECOMMENDATIONS | 





® Controlled-slack coupler proposed AAR alternate 
standard for Types H and F Tightlock couplers. 


@ Revision of specifications for refrigerator cars. 


@ Vertical hand brake wheel design to be standardized. 


@ Deck widths for new flat cars to be uniform. 





| DECISION | 





@ ASTM, SAE and other industry-wide material spe- 
cifications will be used as AAR standard whenever 


practical. 


fest train to check a number of different types of lubri- 
cators and bearings, the amounts and types of oil and waste 
to be used, and the effect of sealing the journal box. (Re- 
sults of this test will be described in Railway Locomotives 
& Cars). It was pointed out that because the train was 
speeded up during the second phase of the test it was neces- 
sary to modernize the truck in the interests of safety with 
the high speeds and heavy rail load. The question was 
raised whether railroads could continue to run old-style 
trucks at today’s speeds and loads. 

Another C&O contribution was the results found with 
an axle-test device, which showed that one out of every 
777 cars (mostly old cars) had a defective axle. 

The B&O reported that it holds trains an extra 10 or 15 
minutes if necessary to complete work and feels that this 
time is saved several times over in the reduction of road 
delays. It was aiso recommended that new bearings be 
applied to boxes with a 36-month repack date as it was not 
believed that a bearing could be counted on to go 54 to 72 
months in high-speed service. Another proposal was that 
specifications for roller bearing greases should include a 
requirement for emulsification to take care of condensation 
in cold weather. 

Texaco reported that little research was done by refiners 
to improve car oils for the 20 years preceding 1949 because 
of rigid AAR specifications, the lack of need for additive 
oils and the low selling price. Research and testing have 
since been instituted to meet today’s conditions, and these 
have shown that (1) no journal box oil can be a panacea 
for hot boxes; (2) premium oil helps but good maintenance 
is necessary too; and (3) oil quality will pay for itself. 

The discussion also included a list of required characteris- 
tics for pad-type lubricators as seen by Miller. It was also 
pointed out that there are about the same number of cars 
in service with lubricators as with roller bearings so that 
the economics of the two types of equipment can be evalu- 
ated. 


To Standardize Hand-Brake Wheels 


The engineering committee of the geared hand brake 
manufacturers has agreed to design a standard brake wheel 


to fit all makes of vertical wheel hand brakes made after 
a selected date. The use of this wheel would reduce large 
inventories of many designs of wheels. permit use of same 
wheel on all new designed brakes and do away with many 
conflicting directions that appear on some wheels when 
used on brake units other than those for which they were 
manufactured. 

The 34 types of geared hand brakes to which AAR certi- 
ficates of approval have been issued have been divided in- 
to two classes, active (29 brakes) and discontinued (5 
brakes). 

A question was raised in floor discussion concerning a 
revision calling for a 2] 9/16-in. chain length because 
no tolerance limits were indicated, but no change was 
made in the language as it was considered primarily a 
locating dimension. 


Tank Car Rules Rewritten 


The complete set of specifications for tank cars has 
been rewritten to incorporate all changes made since 
1941. The Tank Car committee reports that the revised 
edition will be in loose-leaf form to simplify keeping it 
current with each individual specification complete in 


itself. 


Open-Top Loading Rules 


The supplement to Department of Defense Pamphlet 
MD-7, issued May 15, 1955, includes 12 new loading 
methods for boats, landing crafts, semitrailers, rocket 
launchers, tractors, truck bodies and material handling 
equipment cranes, fork lifts and tractors. 

Requests have been brought to the attention of the 
committee which the shippers insist must be met if the rail 
carriers expect to retain the present volume of business, 
The principal proposals are: 

1. The necessity of furnishing equipment in clean and 
good physical condition to enable the shipper to properly 
and safely secure his commodity for rail shipment. 

2. The necessity of providing adequately equipped flat 
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cars to permit shippers to secure loads with a minimum 
amount of securement and blocking. 

3. The possibility of furnishing bulkhead type flat cars 
to prevent delays resulting from shifted loads and toward 
the more economical preparation of shipments. 

4. The need of furnishing equipment which will provide 
a loading method more comparable to that followed on 
shipments using other forms of transportation. 

5. The necessity of immediately and very materially re- 
ducing the damage occurring on shipments due to improper 
handling in transit. 

The report presents detail changes in the open-top load- 
ing rules, based on inspections and experimental shipments, 
which have been approved in joint conference with the 
shippers and are expected to be issued soon in a Supplement 
to the MD publications. 

As in the two loading-rule reports, the importance of 
meeting the desires of shippers as to types of equipment 
and methods of loading flat and open-top cars was the 
dominant note in the discussion. 

According to one car department officer, loading rules 
are increasing in importance because the economic value 
to shipper and consignee of mechanical handling of lading 
on and off cars is increasing the amount of freight which 
is being loaded on open-top cars. Another aspect of rail- 
way trafic which will require adaptation of the loading 
rules is the growth of the piggyback movement. This has 
already begun to move in interchange. One officer forsees 
the need for rules for securing trailers on flat cars and 
for securing the contents in the trailers. 


Lumber Loading Improves 


Changes in pole and lumber loading methods, included 
in a supplement to Pamphlet MD-3 issued last year, mainly 
covered confining the overhangs to a single end of the 
pile, leaving one end square, and the location of piles not 
over 6 in. apart. These changes have materially decreased 
the number of loads requiring adjustment en route. Con- 
signees and consignors are better satisfied because of the 
vastly improved transportation time of lumber shipments, 
both packaged and otherwise. 

Experience with experimental loads using %4-in. by 
.035-in. high-tension bands for top-unit ties on lumber 
shipments have led the committee to approve their use in 
place of the 114-in. by .035-in. bands now specified in the 
various drawings of loading methods. 

Approval of the request of shippers that the loading of 
8-ft lengths of pockaged lumber be permitted (now re- 
stricted to a minimum of 10 ft) is expected to increase 
lumber shipments by rail. 

A method of utilizing all side-by-side packages in a pile 
has been worked out to control the end shift of packaged 
lumber moving on conventional flat cars. It is meeting with 
success beyond all expectations. The method utilizes two 
additional interlacing ties per pile. These are passed through 
the top half of the bottom or intermediate tier and through 
the bottom half of the top tier. They tie all packages, both 
vertically and horizontally, into a single unit. A photograph 
of such a car on arrival at Chicago from South Fork, Colo., 
shows the lading in the same condition and same location 
on the car as when loaded. 

The committee also describes a new method of loading 
lumber on flat cars with permanent end bulkheads. No 
full-length stakes are used, but 3-ft stub stakes are applied 
in all stake pockets as a safety measure. All packages in 
the lower tier are tied together, as are all in the top tier. 
All packages are then tied into a single unit with overall 
and interlacing ties. The packages are protected from the 
elements with sheets of polyethylene plastic applied on 
top of each bundle when it is packaged at the mill. Since 
September 1954 over 50 such shipments have been made 
from Goodwater, Ala., to points in Illinois and Michigan 
without a single car being shopped en route. 

The committee makes a strong plea for the use of flat 
cars with permanent end bulkheads for the shipment of 
lumber. It recommends bulkheads extending 8 ft 6 in. above 
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the floor, with 43 ft 3 in. clear length, wood floors 9 ft 4 in. 
wide, and stake pockets. Such a car, the committee says. 
will accommodate 95 per cent of the commodities moving on 
flat cars. The new method of loading, using the bulkhead 
cars, can reduce the cost of loading and unloading for the 
benefit of shippers and consignees as much as 75 per cent. 
To the railways it offers the opportunity to build up lumber 
traffic. 


Performance of Turbine Locomotives 


This year’s report on locomotives, outside of a progress 
report on both steam- and gas-turbine developments, dealt 
largely with brake equipment for diesels, flange lubrication, 
and jack-knifing of diesels in multiple-unit operation. 

The report showed that the Union Pacific now has 
25 gas turbine-electric locomotives operating in pool service 
west from Green River, Wyo.. to Ogden, Utah, (175 
miles) and east from Green River to Cheyenne (307 miles). 
During 1954 these Icomotives hauled 6,204,959 thousand 
gross ton-miles with train-miles totaling 1.817.059. One unit 
has accumulated 306,472 miles. The first 10 units in service, 
in 1952 and 1953, accumulated 2.187.976 locomotive-miles. 
The availability of all is about 80%. 

The N&W No. 2300 steam turbine-electric has undergone 
tests since July 1954 that have demonstrated its ability to 
handle tonnages equal to or greater than the N&W Y6b or 
Class A Mallets with fuel savings up to 30%. No difficulties 
attributable to the basic design of the locomotive have been 
experienced to date. Electrical maintenance is comparable 
to the diesel-electric. To March 1, 1955, the No. 2300 
had accumulated 28,000 miles of service. 

The coal-fired gas-turbine unit of the Locomotive De- 
velopment Committee, up to March 30 this year, had ac- 
cumulated 388 hours of operation, not counting the 1954 
tests. The average load during these tests was 3,300 hp with 
a coal rate of 0.96 Ib/hp-hr. 

Continuous runs of 53 hr have been made without trouble 
with the ash separation system. 

The general opinion of the committee, with tespect to 
flange lubricators and track oilers, was that longer wheel 
and track life may be expected with the use of lubri- 
cators but that each railroad must determine for itself how 
important flange wear really is and then decide on an 
economic basis what measures are justified. One advantage, 
however, in m-u operation of diesels is the indirect effect 
of reducing flange wear due to jack-knifing. 

The report sets forth some of the problems encountered 
in connection with jack-knifing. It sums up results of 
tests with one builder’s locomotives and concludes that 
some of the difficulty may be reduced by use of the Type F 
coupler and certain types of draft gear. In the limited dis- 
cussion of the report one member mentioned the desirability 
of providing lubrication for the center plates. 


Alternate Coupler Recommended 


Following tests, and with slight design changes, the 
Committee on Couplers and Draft Gears has recommended 
the controlled-slack coupler as an AAR alternate standard 
for Types H and F Tightlock couplers on passenger cars. 
The Arbitration Committee was informed that action should 
be taken to remove the Pitt coupler from interchange 
service because of design weakness. Without changes in 
the car, a newer MT coupler can be substituted for the 
Pitt type, and approval was given to the redesigned MT 
only for this substitution. Reclamation of coupler yokes by 
welding, and of coupler heads and knuckles by bushing 
were not approved by the committee when requests to do 
this were made by member roads. 

Surveys among members showed that there had been 
few failures in the type E swivel shank coupler although 
there were reports that it is not standing up as it should. 
4 member suggested magnafluxing of all new couplers 
as an addition to the specification requirement of visual 


(Continued on page 39) 





There are two general types... 





wate? 


FOR SMALL CREWS: Trailers of the self-contained type 


are considered ideal for serving the needs of outfits con- 


ROAD TO NEW ECONOMIES. ... 


sisting of 1 to 4 or 5 men. Such trailers have all facilities 
of a complete home. 


Trailer Housing for M/W Gangs 


Mobile, off-track living accommodations for floating crews are replacing con- 


ventional on-track bunk cars on many roads 


lf my company would give me authority to buy 100 
of them, we could dump all of them in the river after 
The speaker was an 
engineering officer of a large road, and he was discussing 


two years—and still be ahead 


mobile, off-track housing units—commonly known as 
house trailers. He was expressing his conviction that their 
use for bridge and building gangs on his road would 
result in savings sufficient to pay for the trailers in less 
than two years. 

These estimated savings would be realized because, 
with the gangs housed in the trailers instead of bunk cars, 
the living quarters could be spotted much closer to the 
job, thereby reducing travel time and correspondingly 
increasing productive time. 

Railroads everywhere are eyeing with increasing inter- 


est the possibilities for the use of highway trailers for: 


housing maintenance of way and structures crews when 
they are away from headquarters. Until recently, the 
usual practice has been to accommodate these gangs in 
on-track bunk cars which are spotted on sidings as close 


as possible to the work. When it becomes necessary to 
shift the gang from one location to another, or when the 
work has progressed beyond an economical travel range, 
the bunk cars are switched into a revenue freight train, 
or a special movement is arranged for them. 

In recent years maintenance-of-way departments every- 
where have been adopting highway vehicles to an in- 
creasing extent for transporting men, materials and 
equipment to and from the job. In this way these move- 
ments become independent of the track, eliminating 
delays due to waiting for trains. 

Increasing wages and other expenses have made it 
necessary for maintenance officers to explore every pos- 
sible means of reducing unproductive costs, such as the 
time consumed by gangs in getting to and from the job. 
That the house trailer should come in for consideration 
was logical. Many railroads are now using them, mostly 
on a limited scale. Such use, however, is increasing and 
at least one large road has gone “all out” with a program 
to “trailerize” practically all of its floating forces. Officers 
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FOR LARGER GANGS: Special-purpose trailers are being 
used for crews of 6 or more men. Functions of cooking, 


of railroads using trailers state that they are satisfied 
with the results. Many have placed repeat orders for 
trailers. 

The advantages attributed to mobile, off-track housing 
for employees practically all stem from the fact that such 
housing is independent of the tracks. These advantages 
may be divided into two categories: 

1. Those related to the fact that house trailers can be 
shifted from one location to another independently of 
the rails, and; 

2. Those based on the fact that spotting of trailers is 
completely independent of the availability of side tracks, 
making it possible in most cases to place them closer to 
the work than is generally possible with bunk cars. 


When Bunk Cars Are Used 


The significance of these attributes of trailer housing 
can best be understood in terms of the costs and other 
problems arising when bunk cars are used. First. of 
course, there is an exp°nse when these cars are moved 
from one point to another. Second, when such move- 
ments are dependent on train service they have a degree 
of inflexibility, which in various ways can result in higher 
costs for the maintenance-of-way department. When de- 
lays are encountered in the movement of bunk cars the 
railroad must incur additional expense for feeding and 
housing the men. Also, where track and bridge work is 
carefully programmed in advance, delays in the move- 
ment of gangs can result in the work getting behind 
schedule. 

Railroad officers point out that extensive dieselization 
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at eorey 
eta a 7 ark. 
dining and sleeping are divided between different trail- 
ers. Picture was taken on the Southern. 


of motive power has aggravated the disadvantages of 
bunk cars. Trains are longer and fewer. and on some 
railroads local freight service has been curtailed because 
of business conditions and other factors. One result is 
that even greater delays are encountered in moving bunk 
cars. 

But this isn’t the only consideration arising from these 
changes in operating conditions. Bunk cars are not al- 


ways kept up to the same standards of maintenance as 


revenue equipment. If a string of such cars is switched 
onto the head end of a long freight train there is a likeli- 
hood of a drawbar being pulled, resulting in delays to 
both the bunk cars and the revenue train. 

Another complication is introduced by the fact that 
so much switching these days is done in modern hump 


yards. Since it is not considered practical to handle 
bunk cars through hump yards complications arise in 
getting them through terminals. All of these considera- 
tions add up to delays and excessive costs in getting bunk 
cars from one point to another. 

The fact that the spotting of bunk cars is dependent 
on the availability of sidings is another source of un- 
productive expense. Not infrequently the closest aval- 
able siding may be 15, 20 or even more miles from the 
work site. And on some railroads this situation has been 
aggravated by taking up side tracks not needed for 
revenue purposes. Since the movement of gangs from 
camps to work sites and back again is on company time, 
it is apparent that the unproductive expense is propor- 
tionate to the distance it is necessary to travel. 

With work gangs housed in highway trailers an en- 


tirely different picture is presented. They can be moved 























DORMITORY trailer will accommodate six men. Unit DINING unit can seat about 16 men. Table has drop-leaf 
also has space heater, hot-water heater, shower, lavatories 





sections at ends. In service this trailer will be parked 








and lockers. 





any time this becomes desirable, and almost at a mo- 
gs to which the trailers 


ment’s notice. Usually the gar 
are assigned are already provided with highway trucks 
which can serve as hauling units. One railroad that is 
making extensive use of house trailers has equipped all 
of its trucks with towing hitches so that any of them 
can be drafted for moving the trailers if this becomes 
advisable. 

It cannot be overlooked that nearly all M/W floating 
gangs carry with them supplies, tools and equipment 
which also must be moved when the work site is shifted. 
However, with most types of the smaller gangs, the trucks 
regularly assigned to the crews. and which are used to 
haul the trailers, are generally sufficient to carry all necs- 
sary supplies, equipment and tools. 

On the other hand, if the quantity of supplies and 
equipment is more than can conveniently be transported 
on trucks it is not uncommon for trailer- equipped gangs 
to continue the use of tool and material cars for this 
purpose. This is particularly the case with outfits having 
heavy equipment to transport. such as bulldozers and 
other types of grading machines. With some gangs, how- 
ever. the personnel and the trailer. along with sufficient 
supplies to last for a few days. can proceed to the new 
location, leaving the tool and material car to be moved 
as train schedules permit. 

The ability to spot house trailers at any suitable loca- 
tion in the vicinity of the work site is a consideration 
that ranks high in the minds of engineering officers. 
Where the gang is small and uses only a single trailer. 
the common practice is to spot them on railroad property 

near a passenger station for example—where electric 
and water connections are available. 

Where an outfit includes a number of trailers—and 
even sometimes when there is only a single trailer—a 
portable generator will provide necessary electric current. 
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adjacent to kitchen trailer. 





In this event a water supply becomes the only considera- 
tion in choosing a site for the trailers. but even the need 
for water does not impose too much of a restriction as it 
can be hauled several miles if necessary in the interest 
of keeping the trailers close to the place where the gang 
is working. 


What Are the Savings? 


Important savings can be realized when it becomes pos- 
sible to locate employee housing close to the work site. 
The officer quoted at the outset of this article based his 
statement solely on these savings: he was not taking 
into account other economies that might accrue through 
use of trailer housing. But the question still remains: 
What dollar savings can be expected from the use of 
mobile, off-track housing? There doesn’t seem to be an 
exact answer, because the savings are largely intangible. 

At least one road, however, has made an attempt to 
estimate the savings and has come up with some interest- 
ing figures. This road has concerned itself only with ex- 
penses incurred when gangs must move on short notice, 
such as during emergencies. In such instances it may 
be several days before the camp cars arrive at the new 
location. When this happens the railroad has to pay for 
the meals and lodging of the men while they are waiting 
for the cars to arrive. There is also a loss of productive 
time when a delay occurs in the movement of the camp 
after a job has been completed. 

When trailers are substituted as housing for an eight- 
man crew, this road estimates that the savings in meals 
and lodging while the gang is waiting for its camp equip- 
ment amounts to $700 dollars yearly. For each gang the 
loss of productive time while waiting for the camp to be 
moved is estimated to be 26 days a year. For an eight- 
man gang this involves an expense of $3,120, which is 
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KITCHEN trailer has stove, canopy, ice box, sink, work 
table, cabinets, hot-water heater and living quarters for 
the cook. Trailers in this group are Mon-o-Coach units. 


saved when trailers are used. Thus, the total estimated 
saving on these two accounts for an eight-man gang is 
$3,820 a year. 

These estimated economies are exclusive of any other 
savings, such as would doubtless be realized by having 
the men closer to the job. 


Two Types of Trailers 


There are two general types of house trailers—the 
self-contained and the special-purpose types. 

\ self-contained trailer incorporates all the essential 
facilities generally associated with a complete modern 
home. A typical unit contains a living room, kitchen 
and dining space, bath and toilet facilities and sleeping 
accommodations. There is a cook stove. a refrigerator, 
a sink, a space heater and a hot-water heater. Conven- 
tional trailers as manufactured for sale to the general 
public are of this type. In addition, several manufactur- 
ers are producing special self-contained trailers for rail- 
road use. which are capable of housing up to four or 
five persons, 

Special-purpose trailers are so designated because each 
unit of this type serves a specialized function such as 
cooking, dining or sleeping—or perhaps the cooking and 
dining functions may be combined in a single trailer. 
The kitchen trailer may have living facilities for the cook. 
Another type of special-purpose trailer is a combination 
office and a two-man bunk unit, with space for equipment 
storage at one end. 

Trailers of the special-purpose type come into the pic- 
ture when the gang to be accommodated gets above four 
or five men, that is, when it becomes too large to be 
accommodated in a single trailer. The advantages of 
dividing up the functions between different trailers then 
become obvious. With special-purpose trailers combina- 
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FOREMAN’S end of special-purpose trailer which also has 
living quarters for two men at other end. Shower is 
installed in middle of trailer. 


tions of units can be worked out for housing gangs of 
any size. 
At least a dozen railroads are now using trailers, either 


experimentally or as a regular practice. At first they used 


for the most part units of the self-contained type, such as 
those produced by manufacturers for the regular trade. 
Designed to provide for the living needs of families of 
two, three or four people, such trailers could be adapted 
without change for housing small gangs. 

Railroads are following no set pattern in the adoption 
and use of trailer housing. The most common practice, 
however, is to start with self-contained trailers for small 
outfits such as track-welding crews. special-equipment 
operators and small bridge and building repair gangs. 


Examples of Trailer Use 


One large road, for example, has 27 two-man track- 
repair (welding) gangs. Some of these, working in or 
around terminals tie up at their regular headquarters each 
night. Others are of the floating type. moving from 
station to station in their assigned territories as their 
work demands. The floating gangs formerly were housed 
in bunk cars and each was also equipped with a specially 
fitted box car for tools and supplies. 

Several years ago this railroad started replacing the 
bunk cars of these gangs with self-contained house trail- 
ers. When a bunk car gets to a point where it is con- 
sidered obsolete or is in need of extensive repairs, it is 
believed to be more economical to replace it with a house 
trailer. So far nine of the gangs have been equipped with 
trailers. This road has also equipped three special- 
equipment operators with trailer housing. It is now 
contemplating the possibility of furnishing its division 
bridge and building gangs with off-track housing units. 

Another railroad is in the initial stages of a program 
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KITCHEN end of trailer that has dining and recreation 
area at other end. Kitchen has two refrigerators, stove 
with overhead exhaust. sink, cabinets, work table and 
hot-water heater. 























OPPOSITE end of combination trailer. Note drop-leaf 
table, space heater and sliding screen door. 










































EIGHT-MAN dormitory trailer has space heater, hot-water 
heater, dry-chemical toilet, shower and lockers. These 
are Morrison trailers. 















which contemplates eventual replacement of all its bunk 
cars with house trailers. At present it has 13 trailers in 
service, including both self-contained and special-purpose 
types. The former is being furnished for small main- 
tenance gangs not exceeding five men. Several such 
trailers are now in service and the road anticipates hav- 
ing an average of about two per division. This would 
mean a total of about 35 self-contained trailers. 

On this road the special-purpose trailers are now being 
furnished to gangs of eight or more men. Two of the 
special trailers are combined for use with each gang; 
one is outfitted with sleeping, shower and toilet and 
recreation facilities, while the other is a combination 
kitchen-dining unit. Two such combinations have been 
assigned to bridge gangs, and one to a track-maintenance 
gang. 

The road contemplates purchasing quite a number 
of additional special-purpose units for assignment to 
other B&B and track-maintenance crews of eight or more 
men. 

Still another railroad is in the midst of a program 
to “trailerize” practically all of its floating M/W work 
crews. This program has been in effect several years 
and the road now has several hundred trailers in service. 
It will need a large number of additional units in carry- 
ing the program to completion. 


Six Types In Use 


To meet the requirements of various sizes of gangs, 
this road is using six types of off-track housing units, 
including both self-contained and special-purpose types 
of trailers. 
These are: 
e A self-contained, two-man trailer, mainly for track-repair 
men (welders) and their helpers and machine operators and their 
helpers. 

e A four-man, self-contained unit accommodating two two-man 
track repair gangs. 

e A dormitory trailer providing sleeping accommodations for 
six men. 

e A kitchen trailer, with quarters for the cook. 

e A dining trailer. 

e A foreman—two-man trailer with living and office accommo- 
dations for the foreman at one end and facilities for two men at 
the other. 


These trailers have been carefully designed to serve 
the particular needs of this road. By putting them to- 
gether in the proper combinations, they can be made to 
accommodate gangs of any size in use on the line. 

Officers of this road state that their experience with 
trailers over a period of years confirms their judgment 
in embarking on the program. 

Because of the interest being shown by railroads in 
trailer housing a number of trailer manufacturers are 
offering trailers specially designed for railroad service, 
including both self-contained and special-purpose units. 

It is considered essential that trailers for railroad 
service be strongly and substantially built for durability 
and long service. It is especially important, according to 
one manufacturer, that trailers acquired for experimental 
use have these qualifications. He points out that if 
trailers bought for test purposes fail to give good service, 
the railroad is apt to get discouraged and fail to follow 
through with the experiment, thereby depriving itself 
of such inherent advantages as trailers have. 
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UNLIMITED — 


A.A.R. APPROVAL 


_ The PLYPAK hos A.A.R. approval for 
limited application in interchange for 
those roads desiring its use — protected 


in interchange. See rule 101 


On cars in normal service, 36 
month stenciling saves 50% of 
waste and repacking labor cost 
A.A.R. approval of stenciling on 
PLYPAK equipped cars obtained on 
request 


before repacking 
iournals...with aid of 


n 


_ HOT-BOX PREVENTION 


As the result of 
3 year service tests with 
PLYPAK equipped cars, 
three leading railroads have 
A.A.R. approval for 36 mo. 
stenciling to coincide 
with air brake check up. 


RAILROAD 
“In view of excellent record obtained with more than 3,000 
cars equipped with Plypak, we are requesting permission to 
operate 10,000 cars equipped with Plypak on thirty-six month 


repack basis.”’ 
RAILROAD 


“Upon completion of this 36 months test the Plypaks, bearings, 


wedges and journals were in excellent condition.” 
RAILROAD 


‘Based on results obtained . . . authority requested to oper- 
ate 10,000 freight cars equipped with Plypak on 36 month 
repack basis.” 


WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


CHICAGO — ST. 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


LOUIS—CANADIAN WAUGH EQUIPMENT COMPANY, MONTREAL 





PREETI ee 





Soul just ONE man 


to handle scattered maintenance jobs 


THE “one-man crew” pictured 
above — a D Tournapull — requires 
only a phone call to get rolling at 
28 mph to any work assignment. 
Operator just hops on and goes! 
No getting up a head of steam, no 
time-consuming switching, no load- 
ing or unloading of equipment. A 
mile is only a few minutes away. 
Rig crosses tracks without blocking 
... does no damage to rails, switches, 
etc. Big, low-pressure tires deflect 
to move load evenly over obstruc- 
tions...do not chamfer ties, trip 
or damage block signals. No delay 
to revenue traffic...no shut-downs 
for trains to clear. 


D Tournapull works alone to self- 
load, haul, spread material... re- 
pair washouts, trim side-slopes to 
improve drainage, handle earth- 
moving for new roadbeds and re- 
locations, fill around bridge ap- 
proaches. It can transport and spread 


ballast, stockpile and reclaim coal, 
build grade crossings. Equipped 
with 8’ blade, it can also handle 
dozing jobs. Because of its open 
top, it can be shovel or hopper- 
loaded. With ability to turn around 
nonstop in space only 26’ wide, 
“D” works easily in tight quarters. 


Whatever the job, Tournapull can 
easily drive off right-of-way when 
mainline traffic comes through... 
a minute or so after the train goes 
by, is working again. 


And here’s another cost-cutting ad- 
vantage. You can easily  inter- 
change LeTourneau- Westinghouse 
9-ton rear-dump, 10-ton crane or 10- 
ton flatbed hauler behind same 2- 
wheel prime-mover. This ability to 
handle a wide range of assignments 
keeps your equipment investment 
working full-time. 


Send for details today. 








FREE...‘The Railroad Handyman” 


20-page book shows how 7-yd. self-loading D Tournapull cuts time 
and costs on right-of-way maintenance. Send for your free copy. 
No obligation, Also ask to see our color movie, ‘‘Clear the Track."’ 


Tournapull—Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. DP-796-RR-z 








LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company 
‘ PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
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Current Publications 





BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF DRAINAGE AND CON- 
STRUCTION PROJECTS. 579 pages, illustra- 
tions, drawings. Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products, Inc., Middletown, Ohio. $5. 

This new edition of a book that was 
first published a quarter-century ago 
is a comprehensive technical treatment 
of the design and engineering applica- 
tion of a number of widely used drain- 
age and construction products, In 10 
sections and 64 concisely written chap- 
ters it covers. strength research; 
strength design; durability studies; 
durability design; economic factors; 
design principles and practice; sub- 
surface drainage; special drainage 
problems; miscellaneous problems: and 
installation instructions. In addition 
there is a section of conversion tables 
and general tables, an appendix sum- 
marizing research on underground con- 
duits, and a well organized index for 
quick and easy reference. 


MASTERING MOMENTUM: A Discussion of 
Modern Transport Trends and Their Influence 
Upon the Equipment of American Railways, 
by Dr. Lewis K. Silleox. 242 pages, illustra- 
tions, drawings. Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation, 30 Church st., New York 7. 
$5.75. 

Material comprising this book was 
originally presented as a series of lec- 
tures at Masachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and published in 1940. In re- 
vising that material in 1953-54 the 
author has incorporated advances 
achieved in railway mechanical engi- 
neering subsequent to publication of the 
first edition. Chapters cover mechanics 
of train operation and train braking; 
railway car wheels; railway car axles; 
locomotive and car truck design—rail 
reactions and riding qualities; and 
draft gear. 


MOVING THE EARTH; THE WORKBOOK OF 
EXCAVATION, by Herbert L. Nichols, Jr. 
1280 pages, illustrations, drawings. North 
Castle Books, 212 Bedford rd., Greenwich, 
Conn. $15. 

Seven years in preparation, this book 
describes important types of excavating, 
hauling, and grading equipment, and 
almost every type of job and circum- 
stance in which such machines are 
used. It is slanted to the needs of the 
men who do the actual earthmoving— 
the small contractor, the foreman and 
the operator. However, since their work 
is basic to all excavation, most of the 
needs of the engineer, the architect, 
the superintendent and the student are 
COV ered also. 

The book is in two sections. Part 
One discusses jobs the excavating con- 
tractor is called upon to do. The first 
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Here’s a diesel lubricant that successfully meets 
the tough demands of today’s higher horsepower ratings 


CONOCO 











Railway Sales Division - 


KE 


DIESEL OIL“R’ 


A. 
Ke 
} 


y 


/ FIGHTS OFF 


FRICTION AND prevents 
CORROSION HARMFUL 


ENGINE 
DEPOSITS 


Designed specifically for lubricating locomo- 
tive diesel engines, Conoco Diesel Oil “‘R”’ is 
made of choice, solvent-refined base stocks to 
give it exceptional endurance and stability in 
the presence of heat. Diesel Oil ‘‘R”’ is fortified 
with oxidation and corrosion inhibitors. Lead, 
silver, and other special alloy bearings get the 
utmost protection against corrosion. Anti-foam 
and rust inhibitors are also included in this 
finest of Diesel Engine Oils. 


Effective detergent action assures clean, free 


piston rings and minimum valve stem deposits. 






EFFECTIVELY 
RESISTS 
OXIDATION 





The exceptional high stability of Conoco Diesel 
Oil ‘“‘R” assures low carbon deposits through- 
out the engine. Diesel Oil ‘‘R”’ provides excel- 
lent filterability, giving long trouble-free oil life. 


Conoco Diesel Oil ““R’”’ meets the specification 
requirements of all major diesel locomotive 


builders. 


Conoco Sales Engineers, having years of rail- 
road diesel experience, are available at all 
times. Laboratory analysis is available for 
solving your particular lubrication problems. 


Conoco Railroad Products 


Are you familiar with these other dependable Conoco products . . . specified by the Nation’s leading railroads? 


Conoco Super MOTOR OIL 
Conoco RAIL JOINT SPRAY 


Conoco COGREASE 
(traction gear lubricant) 


Conoco CAR OIL “GH” (Additive Type) 


Conoco Super LUBE 
(all-purpose grease) 


Conoco WEED SPRAY OIL 


Poke 
'CONOCO) 


CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 


400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois fe Lincoln 9-2666 © 1955, Continental Oil Company 












| 10 chapters are concerned with the 

work itself; the basic ways to do it; 

e re) ou have the problems that arise, and the ap- 
ar y uU y plications of different types of equip- 


ment to the work. Chapter 11 dis- 

* 19 cusses financing, bookkeeping, estimat- 

the lowest bid s ing, and insurance in regard to the 

requirements of the excavating engi- 

° neer. Part Two is focused on the ma- 

if not —— chines themselves. Important types of 

| excavating, hauling and grading equip- 

ment are discussed and _ illustrated. 

Treatment includes mechanical descrip- 

tions of the parts and assemblies that 

go into the machines, the underlying 

principles of construction, the ways in 

which special work requirements are ‘ 
met, and suggestions on adjustment 

and maintenance. 
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THE END OF THE LINE, by Bryan Morgan. 
255 pages, illustrations. Cleaver-Hume Press, 
Ltd., 31 Wright's Lane, Kensington, London, 
W.8, England. $4. 

“A book about railways and places 
mainly continental” is the way the 
author subtitles his book. Those who 
like trains will find many unusual pri- 
vate and narrow-gage lines described 
here without a mass of technical data; 
those who enjoy travel books will dis- 
cover one in which the cities and coun- 
tries of Europe are seen through new 
eves. 
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PAMPHLETS 


THE STORY OF CREATIVE CAPITALISM. 32 
pages, illustrations. E. |. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington 98, Del. Free. 

On the average business day, nearly 
one million Americans act as capital- 
ists, investing more than $230 million 
of savings in a variety of financial 
enterprises, it is estimated in this book- 
let. Portraying the function and history 
of capital in our economy, it uses 
photographs liberally to show a cross- 
section of typical investors, how their 
savings are put to work, and the bene- 
fits to the nation from the higher pro- 
ductive capacity created by capital. 




















SO PEOPLE MAY PROSPER. 36 pages. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 2 E. 48th 
st., New York 17. $1. Quantity prices on 


"Ee Fe AE. or 
Needling our economy by hypoderm- 
Co=0 ll [oy o) ‘ 


ics of “purchasing power’—as_pro- 
»osed by prominent union leaders and 
CAR MANUFACTURING co MP A N ¥ ree semibabine—te described by the 
2602 Wallace Street + Chicago Heights, Illinois NAM as an inadequate, and even dan- 
gerous, prescription for national 

; growth. With release of this new study, 

If you are planning to buy or | NAM presents to the public a pro- 
lease cars, send for this en- gram for national prosperity based on 
lightening brochure. It illus- full production and increased produc- 
trates many types of cars and tivity. The study advocates measures 




















ats eet ' : to permit or encourage growth of the 
we nation’s productive facilities as the 
pathway to high employment and a 

"Thrall Custom Quality Costs No More’’ rising living standard. 
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MECHANICAL DIVISION REPORTS 





(Continued from page 29) 

inspection. A survey among 33 roads indicated no need for 
this. The lightweight knuckle, found to crack in service 
and discontinued in 1950, is being removed only through 
normal replacement by the majority of members surveyed. 

Three draft gears were tested and given approval during 
the year. The one short-pocket gear will be added to the 
Interchange Rules and there was conditional approval 
for the two standard gears. Five other short-pocket gears 
have been submitted for specification test. A car owner 
was advised that the request to replace Farlow springs 
with the pads from rubber draft gears did not violate 
Interchange Rules, but should be studied further. 

The committee called attention to the center sill reaction 
developed by high-capacity gears and warned that the 
high capaeity reported for some rubber gears after specifi- 
cation test would not necessarily protect cars. After study- 
ing methods of increasing draft gear capacity. the con- 
clusion has been made that long travel gears have the 
least center sill reaction. An installation of long-travel 
gears has been authorized for 150 cars. They require a 
special draft gear pocket. and it is the intention of the 
committee to authorize additional non-standard installa- 
tions if service information can aid draft gear develop- 
ment work. 

Comments on the report indicated general approval of 
the committee’s recommendations and actions. The coupler 
manufacturers, to whom the Type E coupler failures were 
referred, see little opportunity to increase its strength. A 
change of material would effect a limited improvement. 
More than this would require a complete redesign of a 
coupler which is gradually going out of use. 

That the only way to reduce center-sill pressure with the 
draft gear is to increase the travel was emphasized several 
times. The committee is asking two questions: 1. How 
much capacity can be obtained without changing the dis- 
tance between the truck center and the coupler striking 
plate? 2. How much capacity must be provided? 

\ long-travel gear development was initiated on the 
Santa Fe for application on mechanical refrigerator cars 
to protect the refrigerating equipment from the effects of 
violent shocks. A draft gear manufacturer was asked to 
cooperate, 


Stricter Brake Testing Rule 


Stuck brakes are a perennial problem. AB portion cover 
leakage. brake pipe leakage. and general car maintenance 
contribute most to this difficulty, with over 60 per cent 
chargeable to train line leakage. The Committee on Brakes 
and Brake Equipment recommended to the Arbitration Com- 
mittee that there be arbitrary testing of air brakes within 
stenciled date limits on all cars on repair tracks. 

Specifications were prepared for hose clamps used on 
air hoses. and for safety equipment to supplement the 
electropneumatic brake centrol for cars that have no pro- 
tection in event of circuit failure. An improved dirt col- 
lector and cut-out cock was established as an alternate 
standard. There were revisions in the specifications for 
the condemning gage used on hose couplings, for the single 
car testing device, and for the condemning gage used on 
the hose end of hose couplings and nipples. The QRR 
brake cylinder release valve specification was adopted by 
letter ballot and included in the Manual. Approval was 
given to the Caco brake cylinder release valve for limited 
installation, to brake pipe installations on cars with the 
P-S cushion underframe, and to the Dresser coupling as 
an approved fitting. The Garlock brake cylinder packing 
cup was tested and appeared to be satisfactory. Late de- 
sign features would be incorporated in used AB brake 
portions according to a recommendation to the Arbitration 
Committee. 

Diesel locomotives should have standard angle cocks, 
a change should be made in pattern marking brake shoes, 
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and replacement of dual AB-1-B brake installations with 
a single equipment necessitates hand brake changes, ac- 
cording to other committee actions. A member road was 
advised on inside limits for reclaiming brake cylinders. 
Other roads were informed that the present trouble-shooting 
method for brake burns is adequate. and that RDC cars 
are entitled to extension of cleaning periods for brake 
equipment. ICC revisions of Rule 208 (a) require changes 
in the Interchange Rules to which this committee had no 
»bjection. 

Study of the Wabcoseal angle cock. and of angle cock 
location on cars with Tightlock couplers, is continuing 
along with nine other matters concerning brakes and brake 
equipment. There has been a preliminary investigation of 
the AC brake equipment and work is now going on with 
manufacturers to determine whethe desirable features 
can be made part of AB portions 

The discussion strongly supported the proposal to increase 
from 6 to 12 months the maintenance interval on certain 
iir brake items covered in Rule 208(a). One member said 
the equipment does not belong on a nodern diese] it 
won't go 12 months—that, after all, if the D22 equipment 
an go two years there is no reason that D24 can't go 
half that long. 


f 


Another question concerned the recommendation for the 


tvpe cutout cock that should | ised The PRR has 
equipped all its locomotives witl ither brake-pipe end 
cocks or standard angle cocks to avoid errors from different 
handle positions and recommends this pract n the 
nterest of safety and standardization é ( he com- 
mittee also felt this way, but the majority fay 1 tl 
posal as written. 
Ways to reduce hose coupling leakag scussed, 
as this leakage comprises a mayjorit f brake leakage 
| tal leakage on a car. 


he pro- 


which is about two-thirds of t] 
\ cold weather test and closer contr f the 
the coupling and the method of licat of the gasket 
were felt to be helpful. 


( ond tions of 


Safety Appliances 


The ICC Bureau of Safety has given the AAR a proposal 
to revise the Safety Appliance Regulations in existence 
since 1911. The draft indicated that required changes would 
have serious effects on railroads and would be costly, ac- 
cording to the Safety Appl ince Committee Some (AR 
counterproposals have been prepared and a working com- 
mittee is cooperating with ICC representatives to prepare 
a modified proposal. Approval of safety appliance details 
for tank cars with no precedent involved 206 committee 
actions during the year. Six designs of metal running board 
have been tested and approved for inclusion in the Inter- 
change Rules, and a brake step design is pending 

Floor discussion brough 
equipment conforming to present safety regulations will 
the revised code Mi mbers 


oint that present 


not have to be changed to me 
will be given an opportunity mment on this before 
final adoption in the hope th he new provisions can_ be 


complied with on all new 


New Wheels to Get Tests 


Che report ot the Committee on Wheels oave letails of 
manufacturing and service test f the AAR X-2 and 
AAR X-3 cast steel wheels produced by the Southern Wheel 
Division and Griffin Wheel Company, respectively. They 
t additional installations will 
Interchange Rules and 


now have limited approval 
be authorized by the committee 
Manuals have been changed to incorporate these wheels. 
\n application has been received to authorize service tests 
of a centrifugal cast steel wheel produced by a division 
of the United Steel Companies of England. It was recom- 
mended that this wheel be approved for limited installa- 
tion and shown in the Interchange Rules. It will be desig- 
nated the AAR X-4. 

Further work is to be done on the effectiveness of ultra- 


sonic inspection of diesel locomotive wheels, and on the 














tolerances, marking and classes of wrought steel wheels. 
Work on the effect of shot blasting on diesel wheels has 
been stopped, but a study of the dimensions of these 
wheels continues. A new 40-in. diesel locomotive wheel and 
a 34-in. wheel for RDC cars were recommended for letter 
ballot adoption, A recommendaton was made to the Arbi- 
tration Committee on the resposibility for overheated tubu- 
lar axles. Revision of the Wheel and Axle Manual has 
been delayed and seven changes have been issued instead. 


Axle Research Continues 


{ final report on the fatigue tests of 51% by 10-in. freight 
car axles is being prepared by the Committee on Axles. 
On the basis of the tests, the committee recommended, for 
letter ballot action, the adoption as an alternate standard 
to the AAR standard (black collar) axle, the “forged” 
freight car axle with raised wheel seats for plain or roller 
bearings. 

Research is continuing on the effect of heating on fa- 
tigue resistance of plain bearing axles. Overheating in 
actual service does affect the fatigue strength of axles. 
The effect of copper penetration was not determined. 
The effect of a second overheating of axles in service 
was under investigation, but has been discontinued 
because of insufficient data and lack of specimens. It is 
planned to use the EMD test car to continue work on 
the development of fatigue cracks between axle seats in 
AAR roller-bearing passenger car axles. The Navy con- 
tinued to use the fatigue test equipment at Canton when- 
ever possible, but Timken has informed the committee that 
it needs the space occupied by this laboratory. It is to 
be moved to the research center at Chicago. 


Prices Revised Upward 


The Committee on Prices for Labor and Material carries 
on a continuous analysis of material, labor and new equip- 
ment costs. Changes shown in the committee’s annual re- 
port are published in a supplement to the code of inter- 
change rules effective August 1. 

Labor charges and combined labor and material charges 
are increased by an award for paid holidays averaging two 
per cent of present basic rates of pay and by an award for 
health and welfare benefits averaging one per cent of 
present basic rates of pay. 

Material and parts prices show small changes, most of 
them upward, Exceptions are couplers, most of which are 
a few cents cheaper, several sizes of journal boxes, brake 
beams and extra heavy pipe. Prices of passenger car axles 
are down. 


Standard Materials Specifications 


Material specifications prepared by the ASTM, SAE 
and other industry-wide agencies will be used as AAR 
standards whenever practical in the future, the Committee 
on Specifications of Materials reports. They will be re- 
printed with an AAR specification number but will also 
include the number of the organization which originated 
them. Materials conforming to industry-wide standards are 
frequently available at lower costs than AAR _ standard 
materials. When applicable for railroad service, the com- 
mittee will approve the use of the other standards, and 
will continue to write specifications only for those items 
peculiar to the railway industry. 

Work is going on with oil companies and engine builders 
to develop test techniques for measuring the performance 
of railroad diese] lubricating oil. The committee approved 
a joint committee action which prepared a_ specification 
for fire resistant refrigerator car insulation. 

Recommended for letter ballot action were changes or 
elimination of seven specifications, and submitted as in- 
formation were changes in four others 

\ proposition to mark bearings by the day and month 
was questioned during the discussion as being too costly, 











and the proposition was not offered as a letter ballot 
item at this time. It will be revised and clarified for sub- 
mission later. Another clarification concerned the scope of 
the diesel lubricating oil project. It will not cover the 
mixing and compatibility of different oils. 


New Refrigerator Car Specifications 


New specifications for standard refrigerator cars suitable 
for fruits and vegetables are submitted by the Committee 
on Car Construction and recommended for letter-ballot ac- 
tion. The principal changes are the addition of provisions 
for welded construction; increase of permissible height, 
floor to ceiling; insulation increased from 3 and 31% in. 
thick to 4 and 41% in. thick; and thermal conductivity in 
Btu per inch of thickness per sq ft per degree difference 
of temperature reduced. The specifications call for floor 
racks capable of supporting heavy lift trucks, provisions 
for stage icing (formerly optional), drain tubes extending 
below the journal-box opening. and sliding as well as 
hinged side doors. 


Side Frames and Bolsters 


In answer to a request sent all member roads, 242 broken 
side frames were reported by 50 member roads for the 
year ended March 1, 1955. Only seven of these were failures 
of AAR approved designs. Two pattern sizes of a single 
design accounted for 16 failures; another, for 15. The 
subcommittee proposes to eliminate 10 of the non-approved 
patterns, for each of which four or more failures were 
reported, by prohibiting them in interchange, effective 
January 1, 1957. It proposes further that new cars built on 
or after January 1, 1956, must be equipped with approved 
side frames, and that after January 1, 1960, all freight 
cars must be so equipped to be acceptable in interchange. 

These proposals are presented for the consideration of 
the Car Construction Committee as a whole and the Arbi- 
tration Committee. 


Inadequate Box-Car Design 


The alternate standard light-weight welded box car, the 
drawings for which are in the Supplement to the Manual, 
has been rendered inadequate by faster speeds, longer trains 
and step-ups in switching operations. The committee recom- 
mends that the drawings of this design be made obsolete 
and removed from the Supplement. 

The committee proposes that the box-car drawings in 
the Supplement to the Manual be changed to show floor 
boards 234 in. thick, supported by three 6.7-Ib Z-bar 
longitudinals on each side of the center sill. The present 
134-in. boards, supported by two longitudinals on each side 
of the center sill, are no longer considered strong enough. 


“Full-Cushion” Trucks a Problem 


In its 1953 report the Car Construction Committee recom- 
mended that cars equipped with Allied Full Cushion trucks 
be prohibited in interchange. This was later withdrawn 
and certain maintenance measures recommended to avoid 
some of the accidents then occurring. The committee now 
recommends that the trucks be overhauled at two-year in- 
tervals and specifies the procedures which should be fol- 
lowed. All derailments should be reported and owners 
should consider a replacement program. The Arbitration 
Committee has included in this year’s report an added 
paragraph in Rule 3 requiring that, effective January 1, 
1956, these trucks which move in interchange must have 
the improved swing hangers and swing-hanger shoes shown 
by the committee in this report. 

\ subcommittee has prepared revised specifications for 
repairs to certified brake beams to include the Number 
24 beam and new types, and to clarify the matter of repairs 
to beams when the fundamental relation between the ten- 
sion and compression members is not disturbed. Wear or 
corrosion limits of tension members of different designs 
are also set forth. 

Provisions for heavier brake levers and larger brake-lever 
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Mew! Safety for 
AIR BRAKE EQUIPMENT 


Wet and dirty air passed into train lines during 
charging endangers the safe operation of rolling 
stock brake equipment. Eliminate slow release, 
stuck or frozen brake cylinders. 


Yew! Reliability for 
OPERATING SCHEDULES 


Schedules are delayed when air supply lines 
freeze. This greatly increases charging time and 
the possibility of delayed schedules. Air thor- 
oughly dried and cleaned by TEXTITE SEPA- 
RATORS eliminates these hazards. 


New! Higher Quality WORK 


Air tools are not efficient when dirty, wet air 
is used. Work spoilage results in many instances 
Supply CLEAN, DRY AIR with a TEXTITE 


—get top efficiency from air tools. 


@ No Filtering Elements New! Lower MAINTENANCE 


to Clean or Replace : 4 Eliminate maintenance costs, repairs and re- 
placements on air tools, dirty, wet air supply: 
numa lubricants washed from moving parts causing 
oon cone wear; dirt, scale and rust damaging seals and 
finishes all cost money. TEXTITE saves cost 

. - . saves jobs . . . saves tools! 


@ No Replacement Parts 

@ Self Cleaning 

®@ Positive Separation of 
Water and Dirt 

® No Moving Parts to 
Wear 

@ No Re-evaporation 

@ No Maintenance 
Cleaning h \ 


me Ae oiler Nelo) RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO. 
C-6 332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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pins are also proposed for use with brake beams of 24,000-, 
28,000- and 36,000-lb capacity, in order that AAR recom- 
mended fiber stress limits be not exceeded. 


Other Items 


{ subcommittee proposes that the height of the rim of the 
truck center plate be reduced from 114 in. to 11% in. to 
relieve the heavy contact between the rim of truck plate 
and the body center plate. The interference occurs after 
15 or more years of wear. The report describes a simple 
mounting for an air-motor grinder by which the rim of 
existing truck center plates can be ground down to the 
11%-in. height. 

It is recommended that changes be made in the Manual 
and interchange rules to permit the splicing of centersills 
on cast steel underframes without the use of splice plates. 
This is proposed as a letter-ballot item. 

When cars are moved after journal-box lids are opened 
for inspection the lids on gondola and flat cars tend to 
catch above the inward flange at the bottom of the side 


freight-train service but later converted for passenger-train 
service without changing the numbers to a passenger-car 
series. — 

The Operating-Transportation Division proposed the 
following rules for such conversions: 1. The changes must 
be approved by and the cars be acceptable to the (AR 
Mechanical Division as passenger equipment. 2. The cars 
must be numbered in a passenger car series distinguishable 
from a freight car series. 3. The cars must be registered 
as passenger equipment in the Official Register ot Passenger 
Train Equipment. 

The committee proposes the necessary changes in the 
Manual to carry out the Operating-Transportation Division’s 
requirements, and submits them for letter-ballot action. 

Comment on the report suggested that the committee was 
rather liberal in permitting the use of altered designs of 
truck side frames to accommodate the various integral details 
such as brake hangers, spring planks, and others. These 
increase the difficulty of supplying replacements when 
necessary. 

Referring to the recommendation with respect to box 
Cal floors consideration was asked for the application of 


sill. 
The report illustrates a horizontal 
bottom of the sill. under 

lid remains as the truck turns on 
Confusion arises in 


to the 


utilizing cars 


shield plate welded 
which 


orginally built for was far from 


the journal box 


perforated plates on the fleor area between the doors. It 
was suggested that the replacement of swing hangers on the 


Allied full cushion truck, as recommended by the committee, 


an adequate rehabilitation of these trucks. 





Labor & Wages 





Firemen Wage Demands 
Go to Emergency Board 


{n emergency board. appointed by 
President Eisenhower June 17, began 
hearings in Chicago June 21 on the 
wage dispute between the railroads and 
their employees who are represented 
by the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men & Enginemen. 

Members of the board are: Martin 
P. Catherwood, dean of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University: Curtis 
G. Shake. former justice of the Indiana 
Supreme Court; and G. Allan Dash, 
labor relations specialist, of Philadel- 
phia. 

No strike date had been set when 
the board was created. but indications 
that the case was entering the strike- 
threat stage National 
Mediation 1 


recommend the 
Presidential action. 


prompted the 


Joard to 


The dispute involves brotherhood de- 
mands for an additional 28 cents per 
hour (32 cents instead of 4 cents) for 
ts members in yard service who con- 
vert from a 6-day, 48-hr week to a 
\-day week of 40 hours: and _ fo 
guaranteed minimums of $18 per day 
for firemen and $20 per day for en- 
gineers. BLFE members now have such 
minimum guarantees only in passenger 
service, where they are $13.84 for fire- 


men and $15.73 tor engineers, 


Cross-Examination Refused 
In BLF&E Wage Hearing 


Because “legal procedure has crept 
into this business until it threatens to 


swamp us,” and because “you can't 
have an extension of the bargaining 
table with this cross-examination by 
counsel which is designed only to ir- 
ritate and to inflame feelings already 
inflamed,” the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen has refused 
to permit cross-examination of its wilt- 
nesses in its current wage and hours 
demand case before a_ Presidential 
emergency board. 

Harold C. Heiss, counsel for the 
BLF&E, speaking before the board in 
Chicago on June 22, said that “we 
will tell [the board] our story in the 
presence of or in the absence of the 
railroads, whichever vou and_ they 
choose. And we will let the railroads 
tell you their story either in our pres- 
ence or in our whatever 
vou choose to do. If the board has any 
questions you ask ... and we 
will respond . . . but I have advised 
my clients they do not have to respond 
to cross-examination, it is not a contri- 
bution to determination of the facts 
and that it is not the historical back- 
ground of the Railway Labor Act. They 
have asked me to tell you that they do 
not wish to submit to questions 
asked by these carriers, and I ask you 
not to ask us to do it. We have made 
up our minds.” 

This statement momentarily halted 
the board’s hearing of the case. Counsel 
for the carriers, Howard Neitzert, later 
told the board that. in his association 
with Donald Richberg. “who had more 
than anyone else to do in writing the 
Railway Labor Act.” he had _ never 
experienced a case in which Mr. Rich- 
berg objected or suggested that there 
be no cross-examination. “So far as ] 
know,” he went on, “I have never been 
in a case in which he [Mr. Richberg] 
represented the parties in which cross- 
examination was not permitted.” 

Mr. Neitzert commented that Presi- 


absence, 


dent H. E. Gilbert of the BLF&E had 
been cross-examined by Mr. Neitzert 
before “and he didn’t seem very in- 
flamed while I cross-examined him nor 
did he seem inflamed afterwards nor 
was anybody else that I have ever 
cross-examined.” 

The board ultimately decided. in the 
face of Mr. Gilbert’s steadfast refusal 
to answer the questions of the carriers’ 
counsel, to try to proceed without such 
questioning. 

The union is seeking establishment 
of an $18 daily minimum wage for 
road firemen and $20 for road engineers 
and a 28-cent hourly increase for men 
employed on a 40-hr week basis. Mr. 
Neitzert termed the demand a “pre- 
posterous effort to add more padding 
to ‘featherbedding’ already enjoyed by 
these firemen who have no fires to 
attend.” If granted, the demand might 
cost carriers as much as $700 million, 
if extended to all classes of railroad 
employees, he stated. 

The emergency board consists of 
Curtiss G. Shake. Vincennes, Ind., for- 
mer justice of the Supreme Court of 
P 


Allen Dash. Jr.. Philadel- 


Indiana: G. 


| 
phia, arbitrator: and Martin P. Cather- 
wood. Ithaca. N.Y.. dean of New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornel] University. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


' in the 
week ended June 25 totaled 799,472 
cars. the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced on June 30, This was 
an increase of 14.047 cars. or 1.8%, 
(Continued on page 46) 
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KIFRAMES 


oe “ea Of High-Speed Passenger Cars, Diesel Locomotives & Switchers 
The vast L.F.M. facilities have long been frames alone, lL. F. M. has produced over 
recognized as a@ major source of production 22,000 units for all types of service for 
for heavy railroad equipment. In truck every major railroad. 


y ‘re ae 


L.F.M.’s engineering and 
production departments of 
fer both experience and mod 
ern production techniques in 
the design of special or stand- 
ard truck frames for all types 
of service. Consult our engi 
neers On your requirements. 





One piece truck frame 
for high speed freight 
cars and cabooses. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1872 


ATCHISON, KANSAS HOME OFFICE & PLANT 
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T te ~ 2 ance 
MENTY-Two yeas or een 


190,000 freight cars have been built 
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Steel since 1933 


better with USS COR-TEN 


In General American’s new AIRSLIDE’ cars 


USS COR-TEN Steel 


was selected to minimize corrosion 





and keep maintenance costs low 


The increased demand by shippers of dry, granular, and pow- 
dered bulk materials for a special car that would protect the 
lading and be easier to unload has been answered by the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation, Chicago. It’s the 
new AIRSLIDE Covered Hopper Car. 

How well the Arrstipk car fills the bill can be deduced from 
the fact that since its introduction less than two years ago, 
more than 600 are today in service or on order. 

Shippers who hitherto have not found bulk handling feasible 
are now using these cars and are realizing substantial savings 
in container, dunnage and labor costs. Improved sanitation 
and reduced damage from contamination are additional ad- 
vantages these shippers appreciate. 

To solve the difficult problem of high-speed unloading, the 
GATX engineers have utilized the Fuller* Airslide principle 
by which the lading is aerated and fluidized, causing it to flow 
like water to the double hopper doors. 

They selected USS Cor-TEN Steel for car construction for 
two reasons: (1) to obtain high strength with no increase in 
weight, and (2) to reduce interior corrosion, caused by con- 
densation, to a minimum. 


USS Cor-TENn Steel’s high yield point of 50,000 psi. and its 
high resistance to atmospheric corrosion, 4 to 6 times that of 
carbon steel, made it a logical choice on both counts. 

Cor-TEN Steel’s high corrosion resistance plus the fact that 
paint adheres more tightly to it are further assurance that 
these AIRSLIDE cars will maintain their attractive appearance 
longer and will better resist the attack of atmospheric corrosion 
both inside and outside. 

By combining a unique car design with superior Cor-TEN 
Steel construction, the builders of the ArrsLIpE car have made 
available to shippers an efficient means for transporting com- 
modities never successfully handled in bulk before—and a car 
that can be confidently counted on to render long time service 
with the least amount of maintenance. 

Find out how readily USS Cor-TEN High Strength Steel can 
be adapted to your designs. Our engineers who pioneered its 
application in freight equipment of every type can place at 
your disposal an unequalled experience in its use that cannot 
fail to be helpful. We welcome your inquiries, and the oppor- 
tunity to work with you. 


(*The Fuller Company: A subsidiary of General American Transportation Corporation.) 


See “THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR’’—Televised alternate weeks—Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
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Continued from page 42 
compared with the previous week; an 
increase of 12.1%, 


compared with the corresponding week 


QL 216 
86.312 cars, or 


last year; a 


nd a decrease of 18.978 
cars, or 2.3%, compared with the 
equivalent 1953 week. 


Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended June 18 totaled 785.425 
ears; the summary, compiled by the 
Division, AAR, 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 18 


District 1955 1954 1953 


Car Service follows: 


Eastern 128,437 111,833 135,753 
Alleghany 152,216 126,912 162,424 
Pocahontas 62,451 51,768 59,745 
Southern 124,710 117,877 125,354 
Northwestern 129,896 118,302 131,914 
Central Western 128,379 121,131 132,596 
Southwestern 59,336 59,414 64,792 
Total Western 

Districts 317,611 298,847 329,302 
Total All Roads 785,425 707,237 812,578 
Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 53,662 57,073 58,613 
Livestock 5,597 5,798 7,038 
Coal 136,861 114,836 138,892 
Coke 12,407 7,291 3,856 
Forest Products 48,822 43,524 47,310 
Ore 81,242 72,110 91,101 
Merchandise I.c.! 66,622 60,087 456,867 
Miscellaneous 380,212 346,518 388,901 
June 18 812,578 
June 11 797,252 
June 4 775,489 
May 28 786,755 
May 21 769,618 





Cumulative total 


24 weeks 16,502,507 15,170,107 17,545,325 





In Canada.—Carloadings the 
seven-day period ended June 14 iled 
84.549 Ca©rs, compared with 107.750 

irs tor the previous 10 ia v€ od. 
accord ne to the Dominio BR i of 
Statistics 

T + 
Stites 
Totals for Canadc 

June 14, 1955 2,061 

June 14, 1954 7,884 
Cumutative Totalls 

ne 14, 1955 1 486,248 736,842 
e 14, 1954 1,564,829 667.674 


Traffic 


“If RRs Can’t Supply Cars, 
Let the Government Do It” 


Unless railroads take quick on 
to ncrease treight-car ownership “it 
will be necessary to advocate vern- 
ment acquisition ind ownership of 
box cars,” C. J. Harriss, executive 
secretary of the Buffalo. N.Y Corn 
Exchange, said in Cleveland recently. 
Addressing a quarterly meeting of the 
Great Lakes Regional Adviso Board 
Mr. Harriss described what he called 
a “long-time intolerable situation in 
the Buffalo area where too few cars to 
take away the output, and ofte1 clean 
cars, compel flour mills to halt pro- 


duction. 











from the company’s nearby mines to 


CALLED A “RAIL-LESS SHUNTER” 
by its owner, Dominion Steel & Coal vessels for movement to Canada’s 
Corp., this Model TM Hough Pay- east coast, up the St. Lawrence river 
loader tractor is used to switch loaded and to foreign countries. Equipped 
to the company’s car with a torque’ converter, 100-hp 


hopper cars 
engine, large pneumatic tires and four 


shaker and dumpers on its so-called 


International Piers at Sydney, N.S. speeds in both forward and reverse, 
These largest coal shipping piers in the Payloader can handle up to ten 
Canada transfer some two million tons 10-ton box ears on reasonably flat 
of coal annually from cars shipped grades. 

Mr. Harriss called it a paradox that placed now, “in this particularly acute 
U.S. railroads are making great efforts situation.” it would be “well into 1956” 
to gain business and at the same time before the cars could be delivered. 


The committee indicated that while it 


seem to be incapable of “serving us 
“despised” nationalization activities by 


during these trying times.” The board’s 
executive committee said action by rail- the government in railroad affairs, “this 
last-ditch step might become necessary 


s imperative. It pointed out that 
solution.” 


roads 1 
even if orders for new box cars were as an emergency 


Some Truck Traffic Sticks 


Not all lel is going back to highways as truckers resume 
service in the West-—-SP&S plans a follow-up sales drive 
for the next 30 days to strengthen its hold on new business 


While it may be too early tor a 


final conclusion, western railroads ap 


be able to retain only about 10% over 
and above the normal lel that we have 
been handling. Of course we did handle 
quite a few shipments that move only 
occasionally and it is hard to predict 
at this time what portion of this par- 
way Age, ticular business will continue to move 
page 11). by 

{ spot check of principal roads in 
the ll-state territory affected by the 
walkout varied experiences. 
Some roads do not want to hazard a 
guess as to how much of the diverted 
trafic may ultimately stick. But many 
report traffic still well above the pre- 
strike level a week to 10 days after general 
the truckers resumed service. ments: “We continue to handle a sub- 

\ fairly typical experience is that of stantial volume of Icl traffic which 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle. formerly moved by highway. But it is 
trafic manager, G. F. Ehlen, reports: too early to give any estimate of what 
“Our line handled a large volume of volume will remain with our company. 
many different lcl commodities because We are doing everything possible serv- 
of the strike and I feel that we will ice-wise to retain this traffic.” 


pear to have gained at least some new 
customers (and some new traffic from 
old customers) as a result of the re- 
cent strike of western truckers ( Rail- 
June 20, page 8, June 13, 
rail.” 

Mr. Ehlen adds, significantly: “We 
plan to make a careful follow-up soli- 
reveals citation drive on Icl during the next 
30 days and this may produce addi- 


tional results.” 

The Northern Pacific likewise is striv- 
ing to hold its traffic gains. Otto Kopp, 
freight traffic manager, com- 


Ww hose 
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\ Great Northern spokesman reports 
that the “substantial volume increase 
experienced during the strike” has been 
falling off since the strike was settled. 
“We're considerably below the strike 
volume peak now, but still appreciably 
above the pre-strike level,” he = says. 

A somewhat different experience 
is reported by the Western Pacific. A 
spokesman in San Francisco reports 
all traffic has returned to the trucks, 
although the WP. expects to retain 
some carload and freight forwarder 
traffic that previously went by truck. 

“During the western truck strike, 
Icl trafhe on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western more than doubled at Denver 
and Salt Lake City,” states Lawrence 
Fulwiler. merchandise 
service. “In the two weeks since settle- 
ment of the strike, Icl business at these 
two points is averaging 85° above the 
three weeks immediately prior to the 
strike, indicating that a portion of the 
business is staving with the rails.” 

The Rock Island finds a “small 
amount of Ic] accrued to us,” according 
to Ephriam Rigg. vice-president. “We 
hope it will stay, but it is pretty much 
i matter of conjecture at this time.” 


supervisor of 


he says. 

Meantime. at the other end of the 
country, the New Haven and Boston 
& Maine were reporting substantial 
increases in freight traffic as the result 
of a truck drivers’ strike in New 
England. 


Plan for More Cars, Asks 
Pacific NW Board 


Citing the “serious shortage of freight 
cars nationally” and adding that “Class 
\ cars are particularly short,” the 
Pacific Northwest Advisory Board has 
asked the nation’s railroads to attack 
the problem on all possible fronts. 

\ resolution passed at the board’s 
92nd regular meeting in Tacoma, 
Wash., June 16-17, warned that “car- 
riers and shippers are losing millions 
of dollars as a result of substantial di- 
version to trucks, water lines and 
Canadian transportation.” It urged 
Class I carriers to “embark upon a 
campaign to repair bad order cars, 
upgrade cars and adopt a car building 
program that will keep pace with the 
growing economy of the country and 
designed to meet shipper needs,” and 
added that this was a reiteration of 
statements made by the board since 
the close of World War II. 

The board formed a shipper-carrier 
LCL Committee to study problems 
arising from increased lIcl traffic within 
board territory. R. V. Boyle, traffic 
manager, Brown & Haley, Tacoma, was 
named chairman. 

Board President W. C. Cole, traffic 
consultant, Portland, Ore., asked for 

stepped-up car efficiency program in 
view of the increase in the number of 
cars held beyond 48 hours for un- 
loading, both nationally and in the 
board’s territory, as compared to 1954. 

Guest speaker P. H. Draver, vice- 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


“The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad has a dandy idea. 
It wants to make New Rochelle one 
of the major suburban railroad sta- 
tions in the country. ... 

“It would be a grand arrangement 
for everybody, including New Ro- 
chelle. 

“There’s just one little catch. While 
the railroad says it would ‘contribute 
generously’ to the cost, it expects 
New Rochelle, with federal help, to 
foot most of the bill. It 
that New Rochelle buy the railroad’s 
10-acre freight yards and build the 
station, along with the necessary park- 


suggests 


ing facilities. 

“The railroad officers offer the plan 
with a straight face. They probably 
anticipated the indignant reaction of 
Mayor Church of New Rochelle. He 
says it’s the railroad’s job ‘to furnish 
travelers with a decent station and 
also adequate parking facilities.” 

“Mayor Church have 
missed the railroad’s point. What it 
is suggesting is that New Rochelle do 
for the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford no more than what dozens of 
municipalities have done for the air- 
lines—used their own land to build 
airports with adjoining parking facili- 


seems to 


ties. 

“The New Haven road is saying, 
in effect, that if municipalities want 
better railroad service, they’re going 
to have to do something to get it— 
just as they have done something to 
get air service.”°—From an editorial in 
the Newark, N.J., Evening News. 





president of the Milwaukee, explained 
in detail the significance of the pro- 
posals of the President’s Cabinet Com- 
mittee Report on Transport Policy. He 
termed the report a “tremendous step 
forward in our transportation thinking.” 


Supply Trade 





John J. Brinkworth, retired vice- 
president of the New York Central, 
has joined the public relations firm of 
John J. O'Leary & Co., Englewood, 
N.J., as senior consultant on railroads 
and transportation. 


Harold R. Weibel has been named 
district manager of railroad and in- 
dustrial sales for Pyle-National Com- 
pany at St. Louis, succeeding R. P. 
Underwood. Mr. Weibel was previous- 
ly with General Electric Company. 


American Brake Shoe Company 
has appointed William J. Grant 
southern manager for railroad 
products for three company divisions— 
National Bearing, Southern Wheel and 


sales 


HERBERT J. KNUDTEN, president 
of Universal Engineering Company, 
who has been elected vice-president 
of the parent company, Pettibone 
Mulliken Corporation. Mr. Knudten 
will continue in his present capacity 
with Universal, at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Brake Shoe g He will con- 
tinue to be n Norfolk, Va.. 
having previously been manager of 
1 National 


Bearing 


southern sales 
division. 


William P. Drake, executive vice- 
president of Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company, will suc- 
ceed George B. Beitzel as president 


on July 6 


G. Allen Lovell has been elected 
United States 
Company, and appointed 
manager of its mechanical 
effective July 1. He 
has been assistant general manager of 


the division. 


a vice-president ot 
Rubber 
general 


goods division, 


C. A. Henrickson, sales engineer 
for the Grip Nut Company. has 
changed his headquarters from Minne- 
apolis to Milwaukee. but will continue 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


to SeTVICE 


rea. 


OBITUARY 


Rudolph Pfeiffer, mar 


ial Sa 


correspondent, lusty 


Caterpillar Tractor Comy 


1 at Peoria. Il 


Securities 


Authorizations 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY.—T 
sume liability for $8 

certificates to finance part purchase 
diesel-electri 400 ndola cars and 200 
flat cars at an « nated tota ost of $10,902 
000 (Railway Ag J 13, page 69). Div 

4 approved sale f € ritie ot an interest 
rate of 27 f 33—t! t 

Peabody & Cx 

make the annu 

road approxima 


700,000 of equipment trust 


f 
















THE LARGEST SINGLE GROUP of 
Boy Scouts ever to earn scouting’s 
merit badge in railroading received 
the award at Olean, N.Y., June 8. The 
badges went to 107 boys who had 
studied for them under personal in- 
struction given by members of the 


























Pennsy Family Club of Olean, a Penn- 
sylvania employee organization which 
undertook the project as a community 
relations gesture. The club also pre- 
sented each of the scout merit badge 





July 5, will mature in 30 semiannual install- 
ments of $290,000 each, beginning January 5, 
1956. They were reoffered to the public at 
prices yielding from 2.2 to 3 according to 
maturity 


Dividends Declared 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—$1.25, 
quarterly, payable July 20 to holders of record 
July 8 

LEHIGH VALLEY.—30¢, quarterly payable 
August 19 to holders of record August 5 

PENNSYLVANIA.—25¢ quarterly, payable 
September 12 to holders of record August 8 


Security Price Averages 


June Prev Last 
28 Week Year 


Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks 98.86 98.46 67.30 


Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 99.25 99.09 95.01 


Railway Officers 





CANADIAN PACIFIC.—Norman 
F. Cowie, general freight agent, Pa- 
cific region, at Vancouver, has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at Winnipeg, succeeding J. N. 
McPherson, whose promotion to gen- 
eral foreign freight agent at Montreal 
was reported in Railway Age June 13. 
E. E. Bartlam, division freight agent 
at Calgary, Alta., succeeds Mr. Cowie 
as general freight agent at Vancouver. 
E. J. Wood, division freight agent at 
Winnipeg, has been transferred to Re- 
gina, Sask., succeeding T. H. John- 
son, who transfers to Calgary, replac- 


ing Mr. Bartlam. G. H. Hill, district 





winners with a chromium plated 
rail spike. 
freight agent at Victoria, B.C., has 


been named district freight agent for 
British Columbia Coast Steamships and 
service at Vancouver, succeeding W. H. 
White, who succeeds Mr. Wood at 
Winnipeg. J. R. Dickson, city freight 
agent at Calgary, has been appointed 
district freight agent at Victoria, suc- 


ceeding Mr. Hill. R. D. Matthews. 


district passenger agent at Regina, 
Sask., has been appointed assistant 


general passenger agent at Montreal, 
succeeding €C. E. Cameron, who re- 
tires June 30. George Walsh, pas- 
senger traffic representative at Winni- 
peg. has been named district passenger 
agent at St. John, N.B., succeeding 
W. E. Clampitt, who replaces Mr. 
Matthews at Regina. 

G. E. Bales, locomotive foreman at 
Smiths Falls, Ont., has been promoted 
to division master mechanic, Montreal 
terminals, succeeding R. A. Bailey, 
promoted. A. S. Lavalliere has been 
appointed division master mechanic, 
Farnham (Que.) division, succeeding 
R. Grinton, transferred. W. Stew- 
art, district master mechanic, Pacific 
region, at Vancouver, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to superintendent of 
motive power and car department at 
Calgary, Alta., having responsibility 
for repair schedules on the road’s die- 
sel power in the West. A. T. Rey- 
nolds, division master mechanic at 
Calgary, succeeds Mr. Stewart as dis- 
trict master mechanic at Vancouver, 
and N. Woolley, general air brake 
inspector out of Winnipeg, replaces 
Mr. Reynolds as_ division master 
mechanic at Calgary. D. R. Langdon, 
mechanical instructor at Winnipeg, has 
been named general air brake inspector, 
succeeding Mr. Woolley. 







R. G. Williamson, district passeng- 
er agent at Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Buffalo, suc- 
ceeding J. J. Trainor, who has been 
transferred to Chicago. H. F. Nelson, 
general agent at Chicago, has been 
named district traffic representative at 
Atlanta. 


ROCK ISLAND.—W. H. Lloyd, 
stores manager at Silvis, Ill., has been 
appointed purchasing agent at Chicago, 
succeeding E. F. Lofvander, who 
has retired after 52 years of service. 
G. F. Jung, general storekeeper at 
Silvis, succeeds Mr. Lloyd as stores 
manager. T. E. Conrad, district store- 
keeper at Silvis, has been named gen- 
eral storekeeper, replacing Mr. Jung. 
A. H. Williams, stores inspector at 
Silvis, succeeds Mr. Conrad as district 
storekeeper. 


SANTA FE.—James Cowie has 
been appointed assistant freight claim 
agent at Chicago, succeeding C. T. 
Dodge, transferred to Los Angeles. 
Mr. Dodge succeeds Harold Howarth, 
who has been appointed freight claim 
agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
Fe at Galveston, Tex., replacing R. M. 
Hood, deceased. 

Kelly M. Fogg, general freight and 
passenger agent at Phoenix, Ariz., has 
been named to the newly created posi- 
tion of executive representative at 
Houston, Tex. 

H. V. Gill, superintendent of shops 
at San Bernardino, Cal.. has been 
transferred to Topeka, Kan., succeed- 
ing John H. Armstrong, who re- 
tired June 1 after 48 years of service. 
V. L. Marlo, master mechanic at 
Argentine, Kan.. succeeds Mr. Gill, 
and in turn has been succeeded by 
J. W. Luke, who has been transferred 
from Chicago. H. N. Chastain, gen- 








L. M. Olson 


eral supervisor of diesel engines at 
Chicago, replaces Mr. Luke. 

Kenneth P. Deline has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post of 
system supervisor of carloading at 
Chicago. 

L. M. Olson, assistant to operating 
vice-president at Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa 
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Fe at Galveston, Tex., succeeding J. P. 
Cowley, retired. Mr. Olson joined the 
Santa Fe in 1926 as stenographer at 
La Junta, Colo. After serving in various 
capacities he 
manager at Los Angeles in 1948. trans- 
ferring to La Junta in 1949. He was 
appointed assistant to operating vice- 
president in 1953. 

Harvey R. Wright, freight traffic 
manager at Chicago, has been named 
assistant general freight traffic managere 
there. 


became assistant general 


SOO LINE.—G. A. Ehlers has 
appointed assistant auditor of 
disbursements with supervision over 
disbursement, capital expenditure and 
statistical sections, and M. C. Mason 
has been named assistant auditor of 
disbursements with supervision 
the accounting section. P. G. Ander- 
son has been named assistant to comp- 
troller, succeeding C. A. Johnson, 


leceased. 


} 


peen 


over 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. — Edward 
M. Reidy, who retired May 31 as 
general counsel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has been appoint- 
ed general attorney of the SP at Wash- 
ington, D.C., succeeding Stanfield 
Johnson, whose appointment as gen- 
eral solicitor of the SP at San Fran- 
cisco was noted in Railway Age, June 
13, page 79. Mr. Reidy was born 
September 18, 1897, at Cambridge, 
Mass., and received his LL.B. and 


Edward M. Reidy 


LL.M. degrees at Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law School. He joined the ICC 
in April 1917, holding various posts 
in the Bureau of Law until 1943, when 
he was appointed assistant chief coun- 
sel. He was named chief counsel of 
the commission in 1952 and continued 
as general counsel when the Bureau 
of Law was reorganized and its name 
changed to the Office of General Coun- 
sel in June 1954. 


SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SE- 
ATTLE.—Dunean J. Ritchie, super- 
intendent motive power, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent motive 
power at Vancouver, Wash., succeed- 
ing C. E. Barnes, who has retired 
after 39 years of service. Mr. Ritchie 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—E. D. Moody 
has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president of system operations at San 
Francisco. He was formerly on spec- 
ial duty (Railway Age, June 13, page 
So )e 


entered railroad service in 1904 as 
call boy with the Great Northern. He 
was with the Russian Railway Service 
Corps in Japan and Siberia from 1917 


Duncan J. Ritchie 


to 1919, returning to the GN in 1920, 
and becoming master mechanic at Will- 
mar, Minn., in 1942. He joined the 
SP&S as superintendent motive power 
in April this year. 


WESTERN MARYLAND. 
affecting 25 members of the 
department of this road _ have 
changed. The new titles are as follows: 
Atlanta, Ga——W. T. McLendon, act- 
ing district traffic manager; Baltimore 

R. M. Shilling, district traffic man- 
ager; F. H. Kiesewatter, foreign 
traffic representative; and E. C. An- 
derson, coal traffic representative; 
Buffalo, N.Y.—L. A. Stossell, district 
trafic manager; Chicago—Ralph Hud- 
son, assistant western traffic manager; 
Cincinnati—O. _D. Dreyer, district 
traffic manager; Cleveland—H. J. 
Bergmann, district traffic manager; 
Detroit—E. W. Bardgett, district 
trafic manager; Hagerstown, Md. 
C. E. France, division traffic mana- 


ger; E. A. Lindsay and J. H. 


Titles 
traffic 
been 


Wyant, division traffic representatives; 
New York—R. A. Dennis, assistant 
eastern traffic manager; J. A. Scott, 
eastern traffic representative; J. H. 
McLaughlin, district coal trathe man- 
ager, and T. J. Boyle, foreign traffic 
representative Philadelphia—J. P. 
Lynch, dist: Ww. r. 
Ringsdorf, traffic 
manager; 
coal trafh 
district trath re] tl Pitts 
burgh—H. G. Muehlethaler, 
trafic manager: Reading. Pa 
Miller, district trafti 
J. J. Jaspers, 
manager; San Fy 
less, district traffic manager; 
Pa.—C. E. Wallace, district 
manager. 

George M. Leilich, general superin- 


manager, 


listrict 


manage 
Louis I 


incis 


tendent at Baltimore, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president, Operations, su¢ 
George R. Haworth, vice- 
president and genera who re- 
tired July 1. after 
ing. 

William C. 
freight 
has been 


ceeding 
| manager, 
50 years in railroad- 
Schafer, assistant 
Baltimore, 
promoted to freight trafhe 
manager there, succeeding F. H. N. 
Heemann, who retired July 1 after 
18 years of service. Rudolph G. 
Stiemke, general freight agent at Bal- 
timore, succeeds Mr. Schafer as as- 
sistant freig Albert 
F. Forster has been appointed general 
freight agent at Baltimore. Carroll L. 
Pfeiffer has been named loreign tral 
fic manager at Baltimore, succeeding 
John A. Inglis, who retired July 1 
Charles I. 
ippointed assistant 


trathe manager at 


f 


it trathe manager. 


l 
1 
t 


after 26 years of service 
Hughes has been 
to foreign trafhi at Baltimore. 
W. G. Young, general foreign freight 
at New York, retired July 1 
service. H. B. Gilles- 
pie has been named assistant foreign 
trafic manager and T. C. Hamrick, 
Jr.. has been appointed assistant to 
foreign traffic manager, both at New 
York. Keller MeCoskrey, industrial 
agent at Baltimore, retired July 1 after 
41 years of service. William  E. 
Johnston has been appointed manager 
industrial development at Baltimore. 
Arthur E. Bourne, general freight 


é 
Pittsburgh, has been named 


manager 


agent 
after 31 vears of 


agent at 
manager there. 
general western 


assistant freight trafhe 
Arthur J. Leamy, 
freight agent at Chicago, has 
appointed western traffic manager at 
that point. Ivan C. Kuhns, general 
eastern traffic agent at New York, has 
been named trafic manager 
there. Clarence E. Gehr, division 
freight agent at Cumberland, Md., re- 
tired July 1 after 46 years of service. 
Albert R. Salvato has been appointed 
coal traffic representative at Cumber- 
land and W. D. Hospelhorn has been 


named division trafh 


been 


eastern 


manager there. 


OBITUARY 


Walter R. Prass, 65, retired bridge 
engineer of the Burlington, died June 


92 
o. 
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FOR SALE 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 
RAILWAY TANK CARS 
and STORAGE TANKS 


RAILWAY CARS 
All Types 
—e— 

“Service-Tested” 
FREIGHT CAR 

REPAIR PARTS 

For All Types of Cars 
—e— 

LOCOMOTIVES 


Diese!, Steam, Gasoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


General Office 

13486 So. Brainard Ave. 
Chicago 33, Illinois 
Phone: Mitchel} 6-1212 


6,000 - 8,000 ond 10,000-galion 
Cleaned and Tested 


natin 
SPECIAL OFFERING 
100-Ton Diesel-Electric 
Alco, Baldwin, and EMD 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Immediate Delivery! 


— = 


RAILS 


New or Relaying 


New York Office 

50-c Church Street 

New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








Educational Services 
for 
RAILROAD MEN 


Our New Service on 
Diesel Locomotive 
Operation 
is highly recommended 
for 
Engineers and Firemen 


The Railway 
Educational Bureau 
Omaha 2, Nebraska 


AVAILABLE FOR 
SALESMAN 


For past 10 years Sales and 
Service Engineer, railroad acces- 
sory firm in Chicago; previous 
20 years in locomotive dept. 
large Eastern railroad. Acquaint- 
ed with many railroad officials; 
thorough knowledge Diesel loco- 
motives; qualified locomotive en- 
gineer. Age, in forties; married; 
own home in Chicago suburb. 
Free to travel; prefer Chicago 
area. Address Box 655, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 79 West Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois 








Use space 
in this 


section 


FOR SALE 
2—Whiting Drop Pit Tables, 
35-Ton Type B, 2 screw, 
new. Bargains. 
2—Underwood Pin Truing Ma- 
chines, new 
2—Industrial 30-Ton Diesel loco. 
cranes. Bargains. 
1—Burro, Model 15 Crane. 
R. H. BOYER 
2005-13 W. Bellevue Street 
PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 














STUCKI 
SIDE BEARINGS 
All Rolled Steel 


A. STUCKI CO. 
Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Canadian Representative: The Holden Co. Ltd. 


Montreal, Canada 








KEEP 
BUYING 
2. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


FOR SALE 


900 HP ALCO Diesels 
Mod. 6-12-'> x 13, 700 RPM 
Super Charged, Hydr. Coupling 
+3497-9, 3500, Very Low Price 
Excellent Condition-War Surplus 


S. M. Davis, 516 LaSalle, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











FOR SALE 
10—Koppel and Western 30 cu. 
yd. Air Dump Cars. Lift 
yr doors with side aprems. 

All steel. Bargain. 
80—ton General Electric diesel 


electric lecomotive 500 HP 
ul 





Cc 
1947. 


80—ton Whitcomb diese! electric 
locomotive 500 HP Cum- 
mims engines. Rebuilt. 


44—ton General Electric diesel 
electric locomotive 389 HP 
Caterpillar engines 4 motor 
type. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY EQUIPMENT 
CO. 509 Locust S?. St. Levis 1, Mo. 
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UNINTERRUPTED 
OPERATION... 


The Modern Low-Cost Way 
to Lubricate Journal Boxes 


26 Class I roads are now testing Cel-O-Pak Pads—the long- 
sought answer to the pressing problem of successful low-cost 
journal box lubrication. 


LOWER IN FIRST COST .. . Lower in first cost than any 
other proposed substitute for waste packing, the case for 
Cel-O-Pak is convincing. The higher absorbency and freer 
pumping qualities of the cellulose sponge have been proved 
in exhaustive laboratory tests as well as out on the road. 
With Cel-O-Pak, you’re sure to be able to extend repacking 
periods well beyond the present 18-month limit. 


NO MORE "WASTE GRABS" . .. “Waste grabs” become 
a thing of the past—the Cel-O-Pak stays intact through all 
degrees of temperature and the stresses of impact switching. 
You apply this preformed pad in just two minutes and in- 
spection routines are simplicity itself. 


BEST LUBRICATION FOR BEARINGS. . . With Cel-O- 
Preformed to fill the box and Pak, you have greater oil reservoir capacity in terms of 
fit the journal AAR-approved saturation ratios—more oil to lubricate the bearings. It means 


far longer bearing life. 


for testing. 
You owe it to your own operations to get the whole story. 


Write, wire or phone for complete information. 


: O-Cel-O Division of General Mills Inc. 
: : ; K 1200 Niagara St., Buffalo 13, N.Y. 
E Sales Engineering and Service 


RAILROAD SUPPLY and EQUIPMENT, Inc. 


CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


A Quality Product of General Mills 





THROW YOUR ‘» >) 


Timken bearing 
Cure the 
Hot Box 

Problem 


... and they pay for themselves over 
and over and over in operating 


and maintenance savings 


IMKEN?® tapered roller bearings 

cure the hot box problem because 
they eliminate the cause, the friction 
bearing itself — unlike devices that 
merely serve as “crutches” for friction 
bearings in an attempt to improve 
their performance. With Timken bear- 
ings youcanthrow yourcrutchesaway, 
and eliminate, too, the frequent lubri- 
cation and inspection you now rely 
on to keep friction bearings sliding. 


Besides ending the 
hot box problem, 
the digadvantage of 
Timken bearings 
is the huge savings in maintenance 
and operating costs they effect year 
after year. “Crutches”, like friction 
bearings themselves, require costly 
maintenance. By contrast, Timken 
bearings cut terminal inspection time 
90%, reduce the cost of lubricant as 
much as 89%. When all railroads go 
“Roller Freight”, they’ll save $190 
million a year, earn a 22% annual 
return on the investment. 


“CRUTCHES” 
REQUIRE COSTLY 
MAINTENANCE 


Timken bearings make all these 
savings possible because they roll the 
load instead of sliding it. It’s the roller 
bearing design that eliminates the 
need for frequent inspectionand lubri- 


cation. With friction bearings lubri- 
cation often fails. And even expensive 
protective “crutches” don’t guaran- 
tee it won't. 

The taper makes Timken 
the only roller bearing 
you can count on to de- 
liver the full savings from roller bear- 
ings. The rollers can’t skew to upset 
full line contact and shorten bearing 
life. Can’t slide sideways to score roll- 
ers and races, pump lubricant through 
the seals. And for added toughness, 
Timken bearings are made from 
nickel-rich Timken fine alloy steel. 


THE TAPER 
DOES IT! 


The new heavy-duty Timken bear- 
ing assembly has already cut the cost 
of Timken bearings 18% to 25%. The 
price difference between friction and 
Timken bearings is narrowed still 
further when you add costly protec- 
tive devices ro friction bearings. And 
a practice recently adopted by one 
major railroad can shrink itevenmore. 

This road is converting to roller 
bearings every freight car that comes 
into the shop for major repairs. It has 
a practical changeover program under 
way. And it’s in a position to enjoy 
the economies of continuous, as op- 
posed to spasmodic, shop operation. 


If more roads were 
to adopt this prac- 
tice, itwould enable 
us, too, to operate 
on a more continuous production 
schedule. This in turn would effect 
manufacturing economies we could 
pass on to you in the form of lower 
prices. 

When you invest to solve your 
journal bearing problems, make sure 
you cure the hot box problem and 
cut Operating and maintenance costs 
to the bone. Get Timken tapered 
roller bearings. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Canadian plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”’. 


OUR SAVINGS 
MEAN SAVINGS 
FOR YOU 








Only TIMKEN bearings cure the hot box problem and 


cut operating and maintenance costs to a minimum 





